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A SKETCH FROM THE IRISH BAR. 





Mr. SHIEL. 


In consequence of the settlement of that great ques- 
tion, by which Ireland was so long agitated, it may 
be supposed that much of the interest created by the 
sketches of individuals prominent in the arena of 
Roman Catholic politics, of which several have ap- 
peared in a contemporary monthly journal has passed 
away. That journal, however, has omitted to notice 
one, the intrepid -champion of Penenden Heath, 
whose merits, as an orator, and whose activity, as a 
politician, may well challenge commemoration. 
Why he should have been so passed by, it is difficult 
to conjecture, but we wili now take on us the satis- 
faction of a claim too long, for whatever reason, disre- 
garded ; nor can we, in so doing, be charged with an 
invasion upon the property of another, since the 
agreeable author of the sketches referred to must be 
deemed, by his protracted silence on the subject of 
Mr. Shiel, to have abandoned that gentleman’s name 
and character, as bona vacantia, free to the first occu- 
pant. 

The private history of Mr. Shiel is every way ho- 
nourable to him. Born of a family allied to many of 
the most respectable among the Catholic gentry of 
the south of Ireland, it was, nevertheless, his fate to 
find himself, at the threshhold of life, almost entirely 
dependent on his own exertions. He possessed, 
however, in extraordinary force of character, a gift 
more precious than the endowments of fortune; and 
nothing daunted by the prospect before him, he en- 
tered on that career, which, by the power of his own 
industry and talents, has led him to a station of con- 
siderable eminence at the bar, and given him a place 
among the most distinguished of the public men of 
his country. It was a saying of Lord Mansfield’s, 
that the first requisite of success in the profession of 
the law was to enter it withouta shilling. Most of the 
youthful candidates for legal distinction in England 
are devoid of this equivocal recommendation ; but few 
of the young men who go to the Irish bar are without 
it. Providence has ordered this well. The Irish 
student, with his taste for pleasure, his festive and 
convivial talents, and the lively but unsteady ardour 
of his national character, might recoil from an unat- 
tractive task, if he were, like his English confrere, se- 
cured against destitution; while, on the other hand, 
the Englishman, with a less sanguine temperament, 
would, in the circumstances of the Milesian, sink under 
the appalling prospect of a precarious subsistence. It 
must be confessed, however, that a harder trial than 
that endured by the unprovided Irish youth, in his 
oy eer to the English inns of court, can scarcely 

imagined ; assuredly much may be augured of the 
virtues and talents of him who passes through that 
ordeal successfully. 

Mr. Shiel was educated at Stoneyhurst, the cele- 
brated Roman Catholic seminary in Lancashire. 
He was removed thence to Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he found the Historical Society in the zenith 
of its glory. The most interesting subjects of con- 
troversy, in ethics and politics, (these last, however, 
notwithstanding the title of the society, more fre- 
quently belonging to the present than to past times,) 
were, in the meetings of this assembly, debated with 
an ability perhaps never paralleled in a society so ju- 
venile. Mr. Shiel entered with all the ardour of his 
nature into the contest, and was hailed as an orator 
of extraordinary promise. In the more appropriate 
studies of the place, he was much distjnguished as a 

lassical scholar, obtaining several prizes for compo- 





sitions, in both Greek and Latin verse. For the 
sterner pursuits of science he did not manifest an equal 
predilection. Having quitted the University of Dub- 
lin, he entered one of the inns of court, I believe the 
Inner Temple. About this period of his life, he was 
smitten with an ardent passion for the drama; and 
became first known in this metropolis as the author 
of a successful tragedy, the ‘ Emigrants.’ Miss O'Neill 
was then in the meridian of her fame, and in quick 
succession the youthful dramatist produced several tra- 
gedies, in each of which the principal character was 
sustained by that lady. 1t would be an invidious task 
to criticize these performances, or apportion between 
the author and the actress the merits of the success 
which attained them. It is certain that none have 
survived her retirement into private life; while Mr. 
Shiel himself is generally believed, to regard his dra- 
matic muse with more of gratitude than fondness, 
remembering the timely aid she supplied in the in- 
fancy of his fortunes, rather than doating with any 
great fondness on the charms, such as they were, 
which she possessed. 

His plays were all printed as well as acted, and 
in the whole produced to him a very considerable 
sum. About the year 1812 he was called to the 
Irish bar. He possesses, in a great degree, the 
power of attracting kindness, and from the moment 
when he first appeared as a candidate for public fa- 
vour, was the object of regard to a large circle of 
admiring friends. He early, therefore, acquired 
some practice in his profession ; but it was not till a 
late period that the graver class of attorneys became 
persuaded that, with all his power of imagination, 
his love of belles lettres, his glowing and impassioned 
eloquence, he possessed the capacities of a man of 
business. The sin of his early connection with the 
drama is one, in the eyes of these men, not to be ever 
entirely expiated. At the time when Mr. Shiel was 
called to the bar, the Catholic Board, differing only 
in name from the Catholic Association, was. in exist- 
ence; and, asa matter of course, he became a mei- 
ber. It is curious to remark, how the civil disabili- 
ties intended by the legislature to depress or extin- 
guish the Roman Catholic church, have in later times 
possessed a directly contrary effect. It is not merely 
that persecution was attended in Ireland by its ordi- 
nary effect of drawing into closer bonds, through a 
sense of common suffering, the inheritors of this ob- 
noxious faith, and of conferring upon the profession 
of it all the pride and glory of martyrdom ; but all 
persons of the Roman Catholic persuasion, who en- 


joyed advantages either of fortune or of personal en- 


dowments, were invested, by reason of the political 
condition of their body, with a greater degree of im- 
portance than their fellows of the established church. 
A Catholic baron was a person of infinitely greater 
weight than his Protestant peer, albeit, denied a seat 
in the chamber of his order. And the dignity of a 
Roman Catholic justice (perhaps the sole functionary 
of that persuasion in a province,) would have been 
ill measured by that of any Protestant brother of the 
quorum. In no respect, however, was this anomaly 
more striking than in the character, which attached 
itself to the Roman Catholic barristers, Every 
man of them became, in his own conceit and the ap- 
prehension of his lay brethren, a statesman. The 
youthful student, after living ‘in glorious days,” in 
the precincts of Lincoln’s Inn, was no sooner called 
to the Irish bar, than he commenced politician, and 
raised his voice in the deliberative assembly of his 
tribe, where he enjoyed all the advantages of display- 
ing and exercising his powers before an admiring audi- 
ence, and became immediately an object ofimportance 





and attention, while the talents of the Protestant ju- 
niors of the bar lay in neglect and obscurity, awaiting 
the tardy progress of professional distinction. Mr. 
Shiel’s first efforts in the Catholic Board were charac- 
terized by all the vehemence which belongs to his 
temper and style; they were eminently successful, 
and from that time to the present he has continually 
gained in the esteem and admiration of a large part 
of his countrymen. No man has ever laboured more 
assiduously in the cultivation of his talents; all that 
a diligent study of the most celebrated masters of 
rhetoric, ancient and modern, can effect; all that the 
most severe, anxious, and unremitting exercise of 
the intellectual faculties, together with the incessant 
practice of elocution, can accomplish, has been done 
by him, with a view to acquire excellence in the great 
artof persuasion. From the stores of French eloquence 
in particular he has largely drawn: some of the best 
passages in his most successful orations being imita-— 
tions, a rigid criticism might pronounce them pecu- 
lations, from that school, the merits of which, as they 
are little known, have never been sufficiently esti- 
mated in this counfty. Mr. Shiel is a person of va- 
ried and extensive reading, in this particular posses- 
sing an advantage not shared by his eminent coad- 
jutor in Catholic affairs, Mr. O'Connell, whose in- 
formation is scanty beyond the limits of his profes- 
sional studies. Mr. Shiels style is, however, far from 
good. Looking at the general character of his 
speeches, which are collected with those of Mr, 
O'Connell, in a little volume recently published for 
distribution in Ireland, a vehement and somewhat 
turgid declamation would seem to be his ordinary 
style. His prevailing faults arise from a constant 
straining after effect, a perpetual effort to strike and 
astonish, which when failing to produce arguments 
of more than common cogency, or to exhibit views 
of more than ordinary extent, betrays him into the 
use of an affected and grotesque phraseology. He has 
also the sin by which the speeches of Mr. Charles 
Phillips, aud in some degree those of Mr. Curran, are 
tainted, that of employing incongruous epithets; a 
love of verbal paradox, or a proneness to make un- 
natural combinations of words. The instances of 
this violation, not merely of good taste but of com- 
mon sense, which occur in the volume above men- 
tioned, are so numerous, that to quote any for the 
purpose of sustaining the criticism, would be super 
fluous. Mr. Shiel has also an abhorrence of. the 
great staple of the vernacular tongue, that portion of 
our vocabulary which is derived fromthe Saxon. It 
does not sound lofty enough for him; and he seldom 
employs a word in common use when he can find 
one any where out of the way which may by any de- 
gree of violence be forced into his service. His dic- 
tion is, indeed, full of improprieties , and those who 
admire Mr. Shiel’s oratory must insist rather upon 
the force, the boldness, and the va‘viety of his thoughts 
and images than on the felicities of his language. Yet 
in his choice of arguments als’) there is much to re- 
prehend, unless we are to sv.ppose that in the selec- 
tion of them he has been gu.ided by a just conception 
of the peculiar taste of his auditory, and consulted 
their gratification alone. Thus in a speech delivered 
on an occasion which raight well have inspired the 
loftiest sentiments, at a meeting called to devise 
measures for the relief of the forty-shilling freeholders 
who had suffered fromm the resentment of their land- 
lords, we find Mr. S'aiel turning from the great topics 
that presented theraselves, to flatter the most paltry 
jealousies of his hearers, by holding up to ridicule the 
mock gentility of a Roman Catholic trader, who 
baving grown rich, had been guilty of a defection 
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from the common cause. The commencement of 
this speech illustrates so strikingly a fault of Mr. 
Shiel’s style, noticed a little above, that it may be 
useful to extract it. We must premise that it had 
been objected to the meeting called for the purpose 
already mentioned, that few persons were in Dublin 
at that scason (it was September.) The mock gran- 
deur with which Mr. Shiel refers to this objection is 
sufficiently ludicrous : 

* IT cannot listen to any cold-hearted disquisition 
upon the inexpeciency of meeting at this particular 
season; nor do I require that the sun should be in any 
particular sign of the Zodiac, in order to do an act of 
common humanity and justice.’ Again it was ob- 
jected that the meeting, an aggregate meeting, had 
no power to allocate the funds proposed for the relief 
of the frecholders. How strange the manner in 
which Mr, Shiel attempts to repel this objection : 

‘T cannot allow common humanity to be frustrated 
by a forensic disputation, and obvious justice to be 
delayed by legal sophistications.’ 

Now both these objections were of a solid and 
reasonable nature, deserving of a serious answer; 
and, assuredly, in any other assembly than an aggre- 
gate meeting of Irish Catholics, would have received 
another sort of consideration than what Mr. Shiel, if 
we may judge from his unmeaning abstractions, be- 
stowed upon them. There is indeed throughout 
Mr. Shiel’s speeches an absence of that business-like 
character which is so much desired from English ora- 
tors. [is object seems always to be to excite the mind, 
to inflame the passions, to flatter prejudices, not to 
persuade the understanding. lis reasonings are not 
therefore much to be admired, being neither ori- 
ginal, acute, nor cogent; but his appeals to the pas- 
sions are often very successful, is fancy is of a 
rich and brilliant character. It is easy in their re- 
spective speeches to trace the different tendencies in 
this respect of Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Shiel. The 
flowers of rhetoric employed by the member for 
Clare appearing always to come from the kitchen- 
garden, while those displayed by Mr. Shiel breathe 
the more delicate odours, and show the richer colours 
of the conservatory, with something occasionally, it 
must be confessed, of the faintness and sickliness of 
the forced exotic and of the exaggerated glare of ar- 
tificial ornaments. Mr. O'Connell! has indeed, upon 
the occasions of his late appearance before the House 
ef Commons, and when in 1825 professionally em- 
pleved before the House of Lords, shewn himself 
capable of delivering an able and powerful argument, 
totally divested of every thing which could shock the 
most fastidious taste; but his happiest forensic exer- 
tions have been with common jnries, and his proper 
audience is a mob; the passions and prejudices of 
the populace being elements which he is capable of 
swaying with a skill and power certainly unequalled 
by any living [rish orator. Mr, Shiel possesses also 
the faculty of moving with considerable effect a mis- 
<ellaneous assemblage; but as the superior sagacity 
aad subtlety of Mr. Brougham’s wit render his ad- 
dresses to twelve plain men, taken from their work- 
shops, far less effective than those of a man nearer 
in point of ratiocinative power to the level of a com- 
mon juryman, so do the very refinements of Mr. 
Shiel’s fancy im vair the influence of his impassioned 
harangues. The English orator above named finds 
the appropriate sp here of his exertions in the House 
of Commons: and jn like manner it might be said of 
Mr. Shiel, that his au dience ought always to be com- 
posed of gentlemen. Ulis ardour, his zeal, and his 
rare faculty of painting’ to the mind’s eye, invest 
him, no doubt, with a certain degree of power 
over the most illiterate audience; but there is a 
defect of sympathy. Ife 13 not one of the mob. 
Ile may lend to the delineati 2n of their feelings the 
graces and charms of his elog uence; but he is truly 
a being of a more elevated order, condescending from 
the heights of a superior mental Organization, fora 
time, to adopt the sentiments of a lower class of 
spirits. It may be questioned whether the Catholic 


Association did not endure too long for his fame. 
tT . 7 4 4 

Ile needed a far more severe and fast:dious audience ; 

and in such a one was well qualified to sustain him- 
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self. Like an actor who has lingered in the pro- 
vinces, Mr. Shiel has fallen into a style of declama- 
tion which, if forcible, is yet bombastic and vicious. 
His affectation is at times very disagreeable, and he 
is too often betrayed into the national sins of verbal 
paradox and incongruous imagery: yet those who 
had witnessed more nearly his forensic efforts, who 
remembered particularly his display in the cause of 
the Pims minors before Lord Manners, were nothing 
surprised to find him deliver, at Penenden Heath, 
that celebrated oration which, for its strain of calm 
and powerful reasoning, set off but not encumbered 
by ornament, may be instanced as one of the most 
successful rhetorical efforts preserved on paper in 
our day. It presents the proper basis on which Mr. 
Shiel must rest his fame, and is as far beyond any 
thing in the published collection (above mentioned) 
of his and Mr. O'Connell's speeches, as can well be 
conceived, though sufficiently conformable in charac- 
ter to the speech delivered at the public dinner sub- 
sequently given to him at the London Tavern, to 
show that the fount which supplied the speech at 
Penenden was not exhausted by that effort. To 
make up a finished orator, there go many of the re- 
quisites which constitute a great actor ; and Mr. Shiel 
must submit to be classed with those who have had 
to contend against some natural disadvantages. In 
person he is small, and his physiognomy, though 
lighted by an eye of great intelligence and brilliancy, 
is not impressive. Grattan, Curran, Wilberforce, 
{many more might be named), were all men of di- 
minutive stature; but there can be no question that, 
in a popular assembly, such stature is a positive dis- 
advantage. To the popular apprehension Milton 
has properly depicted a public leader in the lines— 
‘ With grave 
Aspect he arose, and in his rising seemed 
A pillar of state; deep on his front engraven 
Deliberation sat and public care ; 
And princely counsel in his face yet shone 
Majestic, though in ruin ; sage he stood 
With Atlantian shoulders fit to bear 
The weight of miglitiest monarchies.’ 





The voice is a matter of even more importance, 
and Mr. Shiel’s organ is not a good one, being defi- 
cient in volume and strength, and in its upper tones, 
which the vehemence of his delivery leads him often 
to employ, harsh and shrill. In action and gesticu- 
lation, he has been sometimes too violent, but often 
displays both grace and energy. Of a public cha- 
racter, so well known and so variously estimated as 
Mr. Shiel’s we care not to intimate our own concep- 
tion; the praise of uncommon spirit and courage 
cannot, however, be denied to the man who ventured 
alone and unfriended into the stormy arena of Pe- 
nenden Heath, confronting the Bellua of anti-catho- 
licism in her own strong hold. 

In society, he is peculiarly distinguished at once 
by his powers of conversation, the quickness of his 
apprehension, and the total absence of all pretension 
and affectation. Hi. 





TOOKE’S LETTERS TO LORD GRENVILLE 





A Second Leiter to Lord Grenville, on the Currency. 
as connected with the Corn Trade, and on the Corn 
Laws. By Thomas Tooke, Esq. F.R.S. Murray. 
London, 1829. 

Tue sort of sky which in this last week of 
August, appears to threaten an effective blockade of 
the moors, converts the crambe repetita of the corn 
laws into a highly appropriate delicacy of the season. 
Such must be our apology to the lovers of pure lite- 
rature for defiling our chaste columns with political 
economy. To those among our readers who pursue 
that inelegant study, we feel ourselves to owe no 
apology. We rather expect their thanks for intro- 
ducing to their notice, if they have not already pe- 
rused the excellent pamphlet before us, its new and 
striking views upon a subject which had seemed al- 
ready tortured to exhaustion. The name of Mr. 
Tooke has been a tower of strength to the calm advo- 
cates of a liberal and consistent commercial policy. 





We speak not of the soundness of his principles, the 
correctness and clear method of his writings, or that 
absence of all partial bias, which has gained them 
equal influence in the councils of the state and in 
the closet of the student. He has achieved a harder 
triumph—humble indeed, if viewed in reference to 
the enemy over whom it has been gained; but per- 
haps more useful, practically, than many a prouder 
conquest. He has routed the rabble of empirists by 
meeting their ‘ matter-of-fact’ with the results of an 
extended experience—reduced the men of practice 
to silence by superior authenticity in his details—and 
deployed against astounded arithmeticians whole co- 
lumns of their own figures. 

Whatever the variety of grounds on which the gene- 
ral question of free trade may be argued, there are but 
two conceivable issues of the particular attempt which 
has been persisted in during the last fourteen years, 
to preserve the exclusive system with regard to the 
prime article of national subsistence. Either it wi// or 
willnot accomplish the direct and declared intention of 
its authors: either it will or wi!l not, effectually and 
permanently, keep the price of food above the conti- 
nental level. It is not perhaps extremely easy to say 
in which event most mischief must be caused by its 
continuance. In the one case, a permanently low- 
ered rate of profits—abridging the legitimate enjoy- 
ments of all who are not owners of land—retarding 
or preventing accumulation, the exclusive source of 
national prosperity, and driving capital abroad by a 
law as immutable as that which forces water to its 
level: in the other case, a constant recurrence of 
most ruinous fluctuations in prices, endangering the 
daily bread of the people, and subjecting commercial 
enterprise to the desperate risks of gambling. The 
latter seems regarded as the most probable result in 
the pamphlet before us, the second section of which 
contains a skilful examination of the different corn 
laws enacted since 1815. We recommend the fol- 
towing extracts to attention : 

‘In reasoning upon the effect to be ascribed to the 
corn laws, upon prices subsequent to 1822, it is to be ob- 
served, that the principle of the total exclusion of foreign 
wheat up to 80s. as prescribed by the act of 1815, did not 
come into operation. If no alteration of that law had 
been made by the legislature, and no infraction of it by 
government upon its own responsibility, the effects would 
have been such, as to exhibit a most instructive, how- 
ever appalling, lesson, upon the principle of the attempted 
monopoly. 

* Taking the seasons as they occur, it is in the highest 
degree probable, that on the eve of the harvest of 1627, if 
not sooner, the price of wheat would have reached 80s. 
on the average, so as to open the ports to importation, 
duty free, during the period limited by the act. 

* The stock on hand on the eve of the harvest of 1827, 
has been variously computed, but no estimate that I have 
SeeN Taises it ADOVE ......ecceceeceseeeeesesseeee 2,000,000 qrs. 

‘ If from this we deduct, admitted from 


bond in 1825-6 ......ccccccsecssccsecssereceeceeeees 650,000 





© Tet will leave ....cccccccccsccsccccscssescssces 1,500,000 
as the stock that would have met the harvest of 1827, if 
the Jaw of 1815 had not been infringed. Now, if with a 
stock of about 2,000,000 of quarters then on hand, and 
the certainty that about 600,000 quarters more of foreign 
wheat, which were in bond, would, by Mr. Canning’s 
bill, be admissible at a duty not exceeding 22s. 8d. in the 
event of the harvest turning out favourably, and at a still 
lower duty if it turned out adverse, the average price 
rose in July and August, to 60s. per Winchester quarter, 
—can any one doubt, that with a stock less by 650,000 
quarters, with the assurance that no foreign supply could 
be introduced, till the prices should be for some time 
above 80s. a speculation would have raised the averages 
so as to have opened the ports. 

* But before the opening took place, the probability of 
the event would have been seen and acted upon, and pre- 
parations for importation would forthwith have been 
made; and as, by the bill of 1815, the ports were to re- 
main open fer some weeks, without any duty, it is not too 
much to suppose that an additional supply of 3 or 400,000 
qrs. would have been poured in, during that interval. 
Thus, the quantity suddenly admitted to home consump- 
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tion would have been upwards of 1,600,000 qrs. Then, 
as soon as the harvest had been found not to be deficient, 
there would have been a pressure of sellers, as well of 
this large quantity of bonded corn admitted duty free, as 
of the supplies from the farmers, which usually come for- 
ward as soon as the crops are secured in good order. 
Under such circumstances, I am fersuaded that at the 
close of 1627, the price of wheat would have been under 
40s. and probably at 35s. 

‘ The operation of the Corn Law of 1815 would thus, 
if it had been rigidly enforced, have occasioned a fluctua- 
tion in three years (of which the harvests had been singu- 
larly equable in produce) from 55s. in September, 1824, 
to 80s. in August, 1827, down to 40s. or 35s. by Decem- 
ber, 1827. Happily, the public have been saved from the 
sufferings attending such a rise, and the agriculturists 
from the effects of so great and sudden a fall. At the 
same time, the fulness of illustration of the mischievous 
tendency of that celebrated law has thus been lost.’— 
Pp. 63—65. 


The bill of 1822 next receives its share of animad- 
version: but that defunct measure (its discussion 
having ceased to yield much interest at the present 
time,) we leave entirely to the mercy of Mr. Tooke. 
Of the present corn law, he says, that— 





* It is less objectionable than either of its predecessors, 
in as far as it is less restrictive; but in the exact propor- 
tion in which it is restrictive, is it liable to the charge of 
occasioning fluctuations beyond those which are inevitably 
incidental to such an article as wheat, the supply of which 
depends so much on the weather.’—P. 70. 


The following speculations on the evils which may 
be looked for from its operation, are full of informa- 
tion and warning, and highly interesting under pre- 
sent circumstances : 

The present Corn Law 


‘Must, upon the grounds already stated, be ob- 
noxious to the charge of injuriously influencing the 
rate of consumption, the direction of capital, and the 
extent of the importation. And there might, indeed, 
be a state of circumstances, in which, if the provisions of 
he bill were rigidly adhered to, the subsistence of the 
people, and the peace of the country, would be compro- 
mised. 

* That this is no visionary supposition, may be shown, 
by a reference to what was very nearly occurring last 
year. It has already been observed, that by the opera- 
tion of the bill, last autumn, nearly all the foreign wheat, 
whether in warehouse or afloat, was withheld from entry 
for home consumption, till the latter end of November, 
and that the effect of this was, to raise the price in the 
last three months of 1828, and to depress it in the first 
three months of 1829, as compared with what would pro- 
bably have been the state of prices, under a fixed mode- 
rate duty. 

* But if the rains instead of ceasing, as they did, in 
the third week of August, had prevailed both in this 
country, and on the continent of Europe, throughout 
the autumn, as they had done in 1816, the situation of 
the country, as to subsistence, would have been most 
perilous. 

* The new wheat, in this case, could not have been ap- 
plicable, ina general way, to the purposes of food, till 
near the close of the year. And there not being in 1828, 
as there was in 1816, a large surplus of old wheat, there 
might have been, last autumn, jan absolute insufficiency 
to supply the urgent want for immediate consumption ; 
the foreign supply being withheld till the averages should 
rise to 73s. But the very inferiority of the new wheat, 
in the case supposed, would have retarded the rise of the 
averages ; and the alternative would thus have occurred, 
of a state of suffering approaching to famine, on the part 
of the population, or of an interference by government, in 
immediately admitting the wheat then in bond, at the 
lowest duty. 

* There can be little doubt that government would, 
upon its own responsibility, under such circumstances, 
have immediately interfered, by suspending the operation 
of the bill, which would then have been virtually repealed, 
within a month of its enactment. It has escaped that 
danger, but it would be exposed to the recurrence of the 
tisk of suspension, under the following contingencies, 





which, if not highly probable, cannot be considered as 
involving any great degree of improbability. 

* Suppose that the quantity of British and foreign free 
wheat be considered sufficient, and but just sufficient to 
supply the consumption, till the usual period of harvest, 
say till the middle, or at latest, the end of August; and 
that the average price be at or under 67s., and the duty 
at or above 20s. 8d. In this case, we may be exposed to 
one or other of the following disadvantages. 

‘If France and the south of Europe should exhibit 
any decided marks of a want of supply before harvest, a 
considerable part of what is provided in the shipping 
ports of the north will find its way thither, with the addi- 
tion probably of some that has been bonded in this coun- 
try; so that, on the eve of harvest, we might be quite 
bare of free wheat, and have only a small supply of fo. 
reign in bond. 

‘What then would be our situation if the harvest 
should prove deficient? There is no saying to what 
height prices might no: rise, and what might not, conse- 
quently, be the sufferings of the people, before any relief, 
by a foreign supply, could be obtained. In all probabi- 
lity, government would be obliged to interfere, not only 
by the immediate admission of the corn actually in bond, 
at the lowest duty, but by the suspension of the bill for 
a given period, so as to afford a security to the importing 
merchant against the risk of being caught in the trap of 
the high duty, as he was in March last. 

* Under such circumstances, the indignation of the 
public would be so much roused by its sufferings, which 
it would, probably, attribute wholly to the corn laws, al- 
though other causes might co-operate, that nothing short 
of an alteration of the principle of the measure would 
appease the excitement of popular feeling. This would 
be the violent death of the bill. 

* Now suppose, on the other hand, that while the quan 
tity of British and free foreign wheat was sufficient to 
carry us on to harvest, but so barely sufficient as to ren- 
der necessary a range of prices between 65s. and 67s., 
making'the duty 22s. 8d. or 20s. 8d., there were no de- 
mand whatever, for France or the south of Europe: then, 
it is clear that the bulk of what has been provided in the 
ports of the north would be brought hither; but the high 
duty would not be paid as long as there was a chance of 
the harvest turning out ill. Suppose, further, that the 
harvest should turn out as abundant as that of 1820. 
There would then be an end of all speculation on high 
prices, and a well-grounded apprehension of a great fall. 
The whole, or nearly the whole, of the bonded wheat 
would then be entered for home consumption, if the duty 
were not to exceed 22s. 8d.; because, although there 
would be a heavy sacrifice to the importer, at that rate, 
he would consent to pay it, rather than risk the loss of 
the power of selling at all, if shut out from this market ; 
and having paid this high duty, he would be anxious to 
realize by sales, before a further fall of price. Under 
these circumstances, it is not at all inconceivable that the 
price might decline to 45s., or possibly to 40s., before the 
following harvest, especially if that should promise fa- 
vourably. We should then again have the cry of agri- 
cultural distress, and a clamour, on the part of the landed 
interest, for some new measure, which they would, by 
their preponderance in the legislature, in all probability 
succeed in carrying. This would be the natural death 
of the bill. 

* But be the productiveness of the crops what it may, 
it does not require much of the gitt of prophecy to fore- 
tell that the present bill cannot be of long duration. In 
the progress of experience, it will soon be found that— 
while it is injurious to the public by the fluctuation of 
price, and by the misdirection of capital which it occa- 
sions, and, above all, by delaying or diminishing sup- 
plies of subsistence in times of need,—it fails and must 
fail of giving the protection, or, more properly, of con- 
ferring the monopoly which is sought by the landed in. 
terest. 

* Happily, the nature of things is opposed to the per- 
fect attainment of such monopoly. The landlords may 
continue for some time longer to inflict great evils on the 
community, in their endeavours to keep up their rents ; 
but repeated experience of the inefficacy of all plans for 
that object, must eventually compel them to adopt a less 
odious system for regulating the corn trade, But no le- 
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gislation will be perfectly sound, no measure can be ex 
pected to be permanent in operation, that has in view to 
keep the price of corn, in this country, materially above 
that of the rest of Europe.’—Pp. 75—79. 

Tn a postscript on the ‘ Present Commercial Stag- 
nation,’ which will be found well worth a thorough 
perusal, Mr. Tooke disposes easily of the misconcep- 
tion which imputes permanent evil and distress to 
what is commonly called over-production. Akin tos 
this notion is the doctrine which affirms the cause of 
all our commercial depression to be redundance of 
capital—(a phrase involving a theory, but meaning 
nothing more, when stripped of hypothetical assump- 
tion, and reduced to statement of fact—than the de- 
ficiency of employment for capital at a reasonable 
rate of profit,) as if the overwhelming and increasing 
expenses of production in this country, (in which the 
pressure of the corn laws forms a principal item, by 
enhancing the wages of labour,) were not of them- 
selves sufficient to account for the progressive dimi- 
nution of profits! And as if, while these depressing 
causes still continue to operate, our riddance at a 
blow of the whole burden of that capital which is de- 
nounced as superabundant, would not leave the re= 
maining portion as involved as before in all the diffi- 
culties ascribed to the previous imaginary super- 
abundance! . 

There is no mistaking the family-likeness of all 
that brood of fallacies which infest every avenue of 
social economy. They have all one common image 
and superscription. They all exhibit hopeless inca- 
pacity of apprehending any thing beyond the sphere 
of what is visible and tangible to their authors, com- 
bined with theoretical rashness, (universally charac- 
teristic of the haters of theory,) in ascribing to some 
occult unintelligible influence of this narrow range 
of objects within their grasp, all the manifold and 
complex phenomena, which demand for their expla- 
nation the most comprehensive views of science. 
There cannot be a more complete instance of the cu- 
rious class of reasonings to which we allude, than 
that which attributes all the late phenomena of prices 
to the change in the currency in which they are paid : 
a notion for the orderly exposure of which, as we 
need not now appreliend its practical influence, we 
content ourselves with referring to the pamphlet be- 
fore us, and to the first letter published by the same 
author. 

But there are arguers of a more aspiring yet warier 
disposition, who, far from committing their character 
by ascribing events to causes preposterously unequal 
to produce them, transcend the sphere of awkward 
particulars, and soar abroad into that of wild and 
easy generalities. Announcing that this country is 
ina lightly artificial state, these oracles suppose that 
they have fully shown the absurdity of attempting to 
arrive at a more wholesome condition. So shoulda 
patient, tended by sagacious old women, exclaim to 
the intruding physician—*‘ Doctor, don’t attempt to 
prescribe for me—don’t you see I’m in a highly ar- 
tificial state ?’—The scientific man of medicine might 
reply, ‘To be sure you are, you poor wretch ; as wit- 
ness this close atmosphere, the blankets in which 
you are sweltering, and the stove at which you are 
roasting. Wherefore, off with half a score of enve- 
lopments, put out the fire, and open the window ! 
So may we return by degrees from the state of sui- 
cidal artjfice to that of sanative nature. 

Let us not, however, conclude, without due ho- 
nours to the memory of an argument which, in its 
day, has performed yeoman’s service against the 
adoption et » free commercial policy. We would 
not call up the ghost of forcign dependance to alarm 
those patriot hearts which even now apprehend sub- 
jection to it; Sut we would ask any still surviving 
vhost-seer, whether, in avoiding the old bugbear of 
dependence on foreigners, we shall not throw our- 
selves at the mercy of more formidable influences 
which, though native as the skies which scowl above 
us, are yet unluckily as exempt from parliamentary 
control as the Russian autocracy itself. Is it pro- 
vided that the system of averages, which regulated 
the closing of the ports of England, shall also check 
the opening of the windows of heaven? Have those 
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highly respectable powers, the blight and mildew, 
those holy allies, the former and the latter rain, af- 
forded fresh assurance of their friendly dispositions ? 
Is the court of Eolus pledged to the observance of a 
strict neutrality? Or may not the caprice of a season 
hurt us more effectually than the spite of the whole 
continent in a thousand years? 
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Personal and Literary Memorials, by the Author of 
* Four Years in France, * Italy as it is” &e. 
8vo. pp. 496. Colburn. London, 1829. 

Tur previous volumes of this author are of some 
value to all men, for the infonnation they contain as 
to France and Italy ; and still more to the curious in 
such matters, as evidences of the degree to which a 
tolerably honest and well-educated man may be de- 
luded on the most important subjects by a few im- 
pudent sophisms. Ile seems to be a quiet elderly 
person, such a one as most English country-neigh- 
bourhoods can show many an example of. He 
spent a good deal of his earlier life at Oxford, and 
lived afterwards in a cathedral town, relating, talk- 
ing, and behaving like his acquaintances, decent at 
dinners, and great at tea-tables; but finding the 
measure of activity and independence of thought 
usually expected in rural Protestants too burthen- 
some for his weakness; and influenced, we suspect, 
in some degree by a family liking for popery, he took 
it into his head to become a Roman Catholic, and 
has more recently employed himself in deploring 
the blindness and bigotry of the misguided people 
who look for truth any where but ina breviary. We 
do not know whether Mr, Best be a relation of the 
Chief Justice; a dispute between them would be 
more amusing than edifying. 

But though we have treated this gentleman’s his- 
tory, as related by himself, with some carelessness, 
there are parts of his writings which might fairly 
bring down on him no slight castigation, more espe- 
cially the many passages in which he speaks of the 
creed which he has abjured, and the establishment 
which he has deserted. It is, of course, perfectly 
allowable, that any ignorant or fanciful person, who 
may think fit to turn papist, should restate with all 
the eloquence and ingenuity he is master of, the ar- 
guments or assertions on which his new belief is 
founded ; and, like this Mr. Best, should ring the 
changes on the dogma of the unity of the church, 
omitting accidentally to consider whether that unity 
be spiritual or political, and rave about the real pre- 
sence, as if it were possible, except by an effort of 
fancy, to believe what is so utterly unintelligible, that 
the very terms in which it is propounded involve a 
contradiction ; but no one has a right to maintain 
that those who differ from him are almost uniformly 
insincere, and to abuse the English clergy, whom he 
knows too well not to be aware of the truth, as if 
they were generally hypocrites. 

It is not worth while, however, to expose at any 
great length the judgment of a person who ventures 
to defend the proceedings of the French league, on 
the plea that it was necessary ¢o prevent Henry IV. 
and the Protestants from persecuting the Roman Ca- 
tholics (see p. 453); ahd who ventures to boast, in 
capital letters, that Bonaparte died a papist (p. 445.) 
We wish popery joy of its new champion and con- 
fessor. 

The volume that contains these precious evidences 
of good sense is a collection of anecdotes, sketches, 
and argumentations, without any formal plan or pur- 
pose. ‘here are few elderly men who could not 
write as agreeable a book; scarcely any one.who 
would not write a wiser one. Nevertheless, as every 
one has in his mind some recollection which might 
amuse the world, there are several pages of Mr. 
Best's performance which have given us pleasure, 
and which we therefore extract : 

* I have heard, too, of a Somersetshire peasant lad who 
went with his father to the county town, at the time of 
the assizes, to see the judge. He gazed at the judge, 
who happened to be in a state of quiescent attention ; the 








lad’s admiration was almost sate! ; the judge changed 
his posture: * Father! father! it’s alive!’ exclaimed 
the boy.’—P. 8. 
* Whoever has been at Oxferd has seen 
The sixteen grisly Caesars grin 

in a semicircle at the northern end of the theatre. The 
celebrated Thomas Warton, fellow of Trinity College, a 
poet, and author of the ‘* History of English Poetry,” 
and at length povta daurcatus to his Majesty, was walking 
one day near this spot, when he was addressed by a coun- 
tryman, or man from the country, who had been gazing 
at these very ugly and rather colossal busts. ‘* Pray, 
sir, be so kind as to tell me what be they 2” pointing to 
the statues. Warton, or as he was familiarly exlled, 
* ‘Tom Warton,” answered by a counter question in the 
patois of the interrogator.—‘* Didst thee never hear of 
the heads of housen ?”—** Aye, sure I have,” said the 
man. “** Well,” said Tom, ** them be they.”— 
* Thank’ee, sir,” said the man, and departed unconscious 
of the trick.’—Pp. 18, 19. 

* Soon after the abolition of titles of nobility by the 
Constituent Assembly of France, the Earl of Lauderdale 
of that time, a favourer of what were foolishly called 
** French principles,’? met the Duchess of Gordon of that 
time, a woman of well-known wit and repartee. The 
Earl said to the Duchess, ** I hope, madam, ere long to 
have the pleasure of presenting Mrs. Maitland to Mrs. 
Gerdon.”"—** Indeed ! when that shall be the case [ shail 
be very sorry for my friend Lady Lauderdale; for 1 am 
sure she could have married your lordship for nothing 
but your title.”” "—P. 25. 

* A young, zealous, and conscientious student in An- 
glican theology, once asked an experienced dignitary, 
** Pray, sir, what do the Arminians hold?” ‘* Hold ?” 
said his Mentor: ** Hold? Why, they hold all the 
best pieces of preferment in the Church of England.” ’— 
P. 35. 

* The Abbé Denais, an emigrant priest from Anjou, 
talked English better than any foreigner I ever knew. 
He pronounced th perfectly well; he observed to me, 
moreover, ** You have two ¢hs ; you have th in this, that, 
and you have ¢h in thick, thin. I shall tell you how I 
surmounted the difficulty of pronouncing them, and dis- 
tinguishing between them.” Taking a letter out of his 
pocket, he tore off a very little bit of paper, and laying 
it on the back of his hand, and placing it horizontally 
in a line with his lips, said distinctly,—éhis, that. He 
bade me remark that the bit of paper did not stir. Then, 
in like manner, emitting the words,—thick, thin, ex- 
claimed,—Regardez comme le morceau de papier s’en- 
vole; and was quite delighted with the success of his 
experiment. 

* Of these two sounds of th, that in which the breath 
is retained may be called the obtuse, and that in which it 
is propelled, the acute th. The Latins had no words 
beginning with th, but those derived from the Greek. 
As they turned ©:6; into Deus, it is probable that the 





wanted to make up the number, and pleying indifferent! y 
ill, as he forewarned his partner would be the case, he 
replied to the angry question, ** What reason could you 
pessibly have, Mr. President, for playing that card ?”°— 
** None upon earth, I assure you.” 

* On the morning when news was received in college of 
the death of one of the fellows, a good companion, a bon 
vivant, Horne met with another fellow, especial friend of 
the defunct, and begen to condole with him: ** We have 
lost poor I "—* Ah! Mr. President, I may well 
say, I could have better spared a better man.””—** Mean. 
ing me, 1 suppose ?”’ said Horne, with an air that, by its 
pieasantry, put to flight the other's grief. 





© T was talking with Henry James Pye, late poet lau- 
reat, when he happened to mention the name of Mr. P., 
a geotleman of Berkshire, and M-P., I think, for Read. 
ing; ** hat is the man,” said I, ** who damned the 
King’s wig in the very presence of his Majesty ; with 
great credit, however, to his own loyalty, and very much 
to the amusement of the king.”’°—** I do not well see how 
that could be.”"—** You shall hear a story which cur pre- 
sident (Pye had been a gentleman conimoner of Mag 
Jen College) told at his own table. The king was out a 
hunting: P. was in, and of, the field: the king’s 
horse fell: the king was thrown from the saddle. and his 
hat and wig were thrown to a little distance from him: 
he got on his feet again immediately, and began to look 
about for the hat and wig, which he did not readily see, 
being, as we all know, short-sighted. P > very nuch 
alarmed by the accident, rides up in great haste and ar- 
rives at the moment when the king is peering about and 
saying to the attendants, ‘ Where’s my wig ? where’s 
my wig?’ P cries out, * D—n your wig; is your 
Muajesty safe 2?" Mr. Pye observed, ** That's, just like 
P. 3; he is just the man to have done so.” ilorne 
seemed to think that no ‘* accusing spirit’? would cavil 
at the ** oath;” for he gave it forth ore rotundo, not ** in 
good sooth,” swearing like a comfit-maker’s wife. 

















* Horne sometimes condescended to a jocularity, which 
others, as highly placed, but of minds not so playful and 
good-natured, would have thought beneath them. An 
under-graduate waited on him, according to rule, to ask 
leave out of college, saying he was going to Coventry : 
** Better to go, than be sent,” said the president. 

© [have heard him preach at Saint Mary's before the 
university, aud it was amusing to see how he employed 
himself during the psalm usually sung before the ser- 
mon; beating time with his open hand on the cushion, 
ever and anon joining in the chant; then arranging his 
notes, or wiping his spectacles. His delivery on these 
occasions was somewhat too familiar, approaching, if the 
term may be permitted, to the dach-a-daysical: yet he 
was at once convinced and convincing ; it seemed as if he 
was free and easy in his exterior, because religion was to 
him interiorly a source of ease, and freedom, and comfort. 

* He preached in the chapel of the college, sometimes, 
on what is called ‘* Sacrament Sunday ;” a phrase per- 





Greeks sounded it obtusely. But, as Paley once said, 
quoting, I believe, some one else, ‘* We do not know so 
much of the Greek as a Greek milk-maid, nor so much 
of the pronunciation as her cow.’’’"—Pp. 43, 44. 

* George Langton told me that he was present one day, 
when Goldsmith, (Dr. Oliver.) in a circle of good com- 
pany, began with, ** When I lived among the beggars 
in Axe-lane,—”’ Every one present was well acquainted 
with the varied habits of Goldsmith’s life, and with the 
naiveté of his character; but this sudden trait of simpli- 
city could not but cause a momentary surprise.’—Pp. 76, 
77. 

‘ Dr. George Horne was a man of unaffected piety, 
cheerful temper, great learning, and, notwithstanding his 
propensity to jesting, dignified manners. He was much 
beloved in Magdalen College, of which he was president ; 
the chief complaint against him being, that he did not 
reside the whole of the time in every year that the sta- 
tutes required. He resigned his headship on being pro- 
moted from the deanery of Canterbury to the see of Nor- 
wich ; the alleged reason was the incompatibility of the 
duties; though other heads of houses, when made 
bishops, have retained their academical situations. 

* He never manifested the least ill-humour himself, 
and repressed it, but with gentleness, in others. Having 
engaged in a party at whist, merely bccause he was 


fectly intelligible to an Anglican, but which to a Catholic 

ear sound as strange as it would have done to our fore- 
| fathers in the faith of the apostolic times. Yet the An- 
glicans say they are apostolical. 

* One of Horne’s sermons before the university was on 
the doctrine of the Trinity. In this discourse he stated 
that dogma as it has always been taught by the Catholic 
church, and as it is retained in the articles and Book of 
Common Prayer of the establishment; and, by way of 
conclusion, added, ** In this faith I have been brought 
up, and for this faith, 1 trust, when called upon, I shall 
be ready to die.” His chance of obtaining the crown of 
martyrdom seemed so very remote, that this declaration 
of his willingness to acezpt it could ngt but provoke a 
smile. That this oblation of himself might not be en- 
tirely without consequence, my friend Richard Paget 
drew a caricature, now in my pessession, representing the 
very reverend the dean of Canterbury, with his placid 
smile on his face, and his spectacles on his nose, both of 
which he bore as attributes,—chained to a stake, the fag 
gots heaped around him, and the flames ascending to his 
wig. ‘The design is inscribed, ** The martyrdom of 
Saint Horne.” 

* For one thing he wrote, he did deserve to have his wig 
singed. Ina sixpenny pamphlet in defence of the ccr- 
poration and test acts, now happily repealed, and of 
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which the repeal was sought at the time of his writing, 
he answers the argument that the test leads to hypocrisy, 
the profanation of a sacred rite, and aggravated perjury, 
by the remark, * What is this to the Dissenters? 7'hey 
are honest men.” This is the insolence of domination 
which even this mild and good man could not avoid. 

* He wrote some numbers of ** The Olla Podrida,” in 
one of which he recommends the study of the newspapers 
by the example of the Athenians, who passed their time 
in nothing else but in hearing and telling some new thing. 
** Would any man wish to pass his time better than the 
Athenians did? Indeed we may expect that ere long, 
nothing but newspapers will be read; since it seems to 
be agreed on by all men of the for, that is, by all men of 
kense, that religion is a Aum, virtue a ¢waddle, and learn- 
ing a lore.” 

*In 1791, he went to take possession of his episcopal 
palace at Norwich. When on the steps, he looked round, 
and said, ** Bless us! bless us! what a multitude of 
people !’* Some one near, not out of malice, but because 
his head was filled with Norfolk cumpling, said, ** O! 
my lord, this is nething to the crowd on Friday last, to 
the men hanged.” The bishop went into the house, 
iout giving his blessing; for such is not the usage. 
Here 1 saw him in the September following, and saw him 
no more.’—Pp. Yo—!0. 








wit! 


* The celebrated David Hartley entertained, I believe, 
at his apartments in Merton College, ef which he was 
fellow, a party of his friends: they dined well, comme 
de raison 3 and there was every likelihood that the even- 
ing would conclude with the utmost festivity, when a 
letter was Brought to the naturalist: after due apology, 
he opened and read it; then starting up, he rushed out 
of the room. He soon returned, with horror on his face 
and a basket-ful! of feathers in his hand: ** Gentlemen, 
what do you think we have been eating ?” Some of the 
guests began to fear they had been poisoned: even the 
boldest feli qualms. ** Oh! that the letter had bet ar. 
rived before the bird!" Then holding up some of the 
feathers, and letting them fall into the basket to display 
them to the company, he relieved their apprehensions 
while he revealed the cause of his own grief,—** we have 
eaten a nondexcript ” ‘Though io blame could attach to 
him, there was something in all appearance so disrepu- 
table in the untoward accident by which, under his 
auspices, a scientific object had been treated in so valsar 
a manner, that Hartley did not quickly recover from the 
mortification. It is to be hoped, for the honour of human 
nature, that his friends were serious. 

‘ This story I heard when a young man: it may have 
ound its way into some publication. Readers are many; 
hooks are more : all read some books ; none can read all: 
I may have the pleasure of telling it to those to whom it 
may be new. 

‘DR. GEORGE SHAW. 


‘Dr. George Shaw, brother of the editor of “ The 
Argonautica,” was curator (I believe that is the title) of 
the Bri:ish Museum, and author of the scientific descrip- 
tions of ** The Naturalist’s Miscellany.” These descrip- 
tions are written in a most elegant Jatinity; for Dr. G. 
Shaw was a scholar, as it is catled, as weil asa man of 
science. The peculiarity of his conversation was a 
phraseology, adopted for the sake of the jest, in which 
science and scholarship were forced into the service of 
common life. If he meant to tell you that some one of- 
fered to shake hands with him, he would say, * The ani- 
mal protruded its tentacula.”” He excused himself to his 
brother, the Argonaut, who reproached him for appear- 
ing before breakfast in a well-worn coat, ** it is my ante- 
jentacular coat, Jack ;”? and answered his apologies for 
troubling him with a letter to Loodon, by saying, * I 
shall put it into the denarian post, and there my trouble 
will end.”’ 

*Tspentaday with him most agreeably at the Mu- 
seum; and saw that well-guarded collection to great ad- 
vantage. We even went down into the cellars, where 
was a vast vault filled with coal. ‘* This puts to shame 
the subfenestral carbonaria of your alma mater.” Every 
university-man knows how the coal-porter brings his 
sack on his shoulder, and empties the load into the hol- 
lowed-out window-scat ; 


* Forsan ct hac olim meminisse juvabit.’—Pp, 223 —225. 
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Historical Sketch of the late Catholic Association of 
Treland. By Thomas Wyse, Esq. Jun. 2 vols. 
8vo. London, 1829. Colburn. 

Few countries have furnished more matter of po- 
litical controversy than Ireland. It has supplied 
perpetual fuel to our newspapers, pamphlets, and 
magazines; and has occupied far more than a pro- 
porticnate space in the debates of our parliament. 
The questions connected with the state and Jaws of 
that kingdom have in truth been so closely inter- 
woven with the whole process of our habitual 
thoughts and occupations that almost all the books 
of almost every kind which have been printed dur- 
ing the last six months are stuffed with allusions, 
evcn now become antiquated by the passing of the 
Bill for Roman Catholic Relief. The fiery blood 
and clamorous sorrows of the Irish, have mingled 
themselves for thirty or forty years with all ordinary 
conversation, and seemed even to ally themselves 
with the customs of daily life. And such must 


necessarily have been the case from the active and | 


eager temperaments of our friends beyond the 
water. 

There has been, however, but little tendency in 
Ireland towards making matter for thoughtful his- 
tory, out of the wrongs, contentions, and changes 
which have supplied such ample ground for rhetoric. 
Scarcely an approximation in fact to a history of 
that island during any, the shortest period, has ever 
been produced; and Ireland almost alone among 
European countries, wants alike the rude and un- 
reflecting chronicle, and the philosophical narrative. 
There the strongest and proudest patriotism takes 
the form of faction, and without national feeling 
history is impossible. 

We trust that better times and books are coming; 
and that Mr. Wyse is the forerunner of writers who, 
taking the story of his country for their subject, will 
found on it lessons worthy to be studied by the 
brightest minds of afier ages. The present perfor- 
mance displays abundant talent and familiarity with 
authorship and with the world; but it is not pre- 
cisely what we wanted. It is written with fluency 
and animation; but the story of that committee of 
the Roman Catholics of which Mr. Wyse was a dis- 
tinguished member, is not so told as to suggest any 
other principles than may be assumed to connect 
themselves with the watchwords of a party. The 
two handsome volumes that now lie before us, ex- 
hibit the political opinions of a clever Irish papist, 
and the oft-repeated tale of the Association, in better 
English than is used by most of the English news- 
papers. But except in two or three passages there 
is not sufficient novelty of reflection or vivacity of 
style {though the style is very much better than that 
of any ordinary political pamphilet,) to justify the 
dosing an already saturated public with two octavo 
volumes. Amony the most vigorous portions of the 
hook we would point out the following passages : 
the first is a description of a provincial meeting ; 
after holding up to view the effect which had 
been produced by the fourteen days meeting, the 
provincial meetings, and even the new reformation, 
and the changes which these had worked in the 
people, the aristocracy, and, above all, the clergy, 
Mr. Wyse proceeds : 

* Of these elements, brought originally together by the 
Cathclic rent, and compressed more strongly into the 
same mass by the external force of the new reformation 
and the Kildare Place schools, were chiefly composed the 
provincial meetings. Ina great metropolis such assem- 
blies fill only with their effects the paragraph of the morn- 
ing, or the conversation of the evening, and then die 
away before some other wonder of the hour. But in the 
country, such an event is aa epoch which fills a great por- 
tion of the peasant’s existence ; it is the hope of his en- 
tire family for mouths before, and the boast for months 
after: the speeches are read and re-read with the utmost 
assiduity, learned by heart, discussed, and cited, with an 
earnestness and sympathy unintelligible to a mere ci- 
tizen. 





‘ The day and town in which the gathering was to take 
place were often contested with anxiety. It was a mattcr 
of local, almost of personal pride, to exhibit, under the 
most striking forms, the pretensions, the wealth, the in- 
telligence, the enthusiasm, of the favoured county. The 
first provincial meeting was held at Limerick. It was 
distinguished by a very numerous body of Protestant 
guests, who contributed their eflorts, and rather too visi- 
bly their patronage, to the exertions of their Catholic 
countrymen. It is diffienlt to throw off the semblances 
of superiority and assumption, even when much of the 
reality has passed way. ‘They condescended ; they ad- 
vised; they encouraged ; they approved of: they had the 
appearance of masters who had consented generously to 
the mauumission of their slaves. ‘There were some indi- 
cations of enthusiasm amongst the people, but they were 
much dulled by the still existing divisions on the subject 
of the late rejected bills. The ** Wings,” as they were 
termed, were still argwed in every public mecting with an 
earnestness and animosity which too strongly reminded 
one of the old quarrels of the Veto. The subsequent as- 
semblies held at Waterford, Cork, and, above all, at 
Clonmel, were of a far different complexion. There the 
Catholic stood with the Protestant side by side, worthy 
of equality, and owning no distinction but what had been 
interposed by the artificial distinctions of the laws. But 
great events had taken place in the interval, which 
brought out on the service of the national mind, qualities 
of which even the possessors had appeared ignorant. The 
provincial meetings were either preparations for, or cele- 
brations of these triumphs. The meeting which was held 
for instance at Waterford immediately followed the 
great popular revolution to which we shall presently have 
to advert. It took piace in the month of August, while 
the public heart was still burning with the exultation, 
and heaving with the throes of the late unparalleled vic- 
tory. For weeks before, the requisitions of the several 
counties of Munster had been filled up. ‘The honour of 
the convention had been conferred unanimously on Was 
terford ; the first days of the week were employed in 
making the necessary arrangements for the public meets 
ing: the committees every hour increased by new acces- 
sions from the most remote parts of the province; the 
Kerry, the Clare, the Limerick attendants (ihey might 
almost be called deputies,) came clustering in. The 
meeting was held the third day in the Catholic church of 
the city. It is one of the most imposing Catholic struc- 
tures in Ireland. The whole of the great area of the 
building was densely crowded with the population from 
the country. Immediately before the altar rose the plat. 
form, on which were assembled Catholic and Protestant 
indiscriminately around the chair. It was a glorious 
morning—and the spirit of the people in full unison with 
the joyousness of the season, and still fresh with the late 
triumph, burst forth in a tumult of enthusiasm, which 
soon spread its contagion to the most indifferent heart in 
that vast assembly. Several speeches had been heard 
with more than ordinary marks of approbation ; when Mr. 
O'Connell at last appeared on the platform. It is not 
easy to forget the acclamations which followed his mag- 
nificent harangue. It is on such occasions that Mr. 
O'Connell! is truly eloquent: but on this occasion he far 
exceeded himself. There broke out a clamour of jov 
which had no words, but escaped in rude gestures from 
every man below him, when appealing in bold and awful 
language to the young blood of Ireland on the one side, 
and to the infatuated government of the country on the 
other, he threw himself as a mediator between both, and 
implored them, ere another generation, rushing impetu- 
ously into the ranks of present men, should render nego- 
tiation as in America impossible, to rouse from their 
slumber in haste, to extend the hand ere it was too late, 
and to save, rather than to have to rescue, through car- 
nage, perhaps, and conflagration, their common country. 
The idea in itself was noble ; but from lis hand and eye 
and tongue, it came with the effect of a sudden and ap- 
palling prophecy. The resolutions were in tone with this 
remarkable speech, and were received with approbation 
scarcely less enthusiastic. The dinner which took place 
the same day was honoured by a name of high and de. 
served lustre in England, but sacred to the recollections 
of Irishmen by claims of a far dearerimport. Lord Fitz- 
william had now been absent from Ireland since the me< 
morable and fatal period of his recall: his presence that 











day appeared almost providential. He seemed to have 


been brought back by a just heaven, to assist at a na- 
national triumph over the downfall of a public enemy. 
The family, by whose intrigues Ireland had been de- 
prived of his services, was laid in the dust. It was a rare 
instance of visible retribution, and typical of the changes 
which in a few years more were to be consummated, on a 
far more extended scale, for the benefit of the entire 
country. Thet great assemblage dispersed as it had met 
in perfect order; and in a few days nothing remained to 
mark its way but the instruction and example it had left 
behind it. The meeting of the same province, which 
took place two years after at Clonmel, was not less cha- 
racteristic. It followed everts very similar to those which 
had lately been celebrated at Waterford. The whole 
town presented the aspect of a continued triumph. Green 
branches covered every wall; festoons, arches, trophies, 
appeared in every street. ‘There were in the town, during 
the meeting, not less than fifty thousand peasants col- 
lected from the neighbouring counties. They presented 
all the externals, not of a loose and riotous rabble, but of 
a well-ordered, well-disciplined levy ex masse, from the 
mountains around. ‘Their costume was green calico,— 
green branches borne in every hand, green cockades fixed 
in every hat, gave them, at first sight, the appearance of 
a national army. During the meeting, which continued 
for three days, they were observed till late in the evening, 
and sometimes during a great portion of the night, in full 
military array, with their respective bands of music, and 
headed by their officers, parading about through every 
part of the town. At the signal given they regularly re- 
tired, and for the most part bivouacked in the open street. 
But during all that time, not a single instance of outrage, 
scarcely a symptom of intoxication was visible. Their 
very gaiety was sober; their enthusiasm was restricted 
within the bounds of the most perfect propriety; and were 
it not for the wild eyes, and the quick gesture, and the 
turbulent features, of the crowds through which you had 
to pass, it would be difficult indeed to imagine that you 
stood in the midst of the too celebrated ** men of Tippe- 
rary.” ’—Pp. 240—246. 


For a companion picture to the foregoing, we 
should take the narrative of Mr. Lawless’s memora- 
ble approach to Ballybay, and the termination of his 
tour: 

‘Mr. Lawless had now addressed several successive 
meetings in the different parts of the country through 
which he had passed, Kells, Dundalk, &c. with his cha- 
racteristic eloquence, and had every where been received 
with the loudest acclamations. The Rent was established 
as he moved along, and hopes were indulged that the re- 
presentations hitherto made to the Association, of the 
state of the Catholics of the north, were false, or grossly 
exaggerated. In every chapel where he appeared, crowds 
came to meet him, and many even of his opponents 
joined the people, and returned with favourable impres- 
sions. As he proceeded, the usual results of such assem- 
blies became perceptible. Meetings had never been fre- 
quent in that part of the country, and the people were 
fresh, and easily affected by such appeals. The exertions 
of Mr. Lawless were indefatigable. His success ex- 
ceeded his anticipations. The numbers of his auditors 
augmented as he had advanced—a corresponding euthu- 
siasm grew up with theirnumbers. Throughout all this, 
too, the temper and order of the populace were marvel- 
lous. They had studied with success the lessons of Wa- 
terford and Clare. Though thousands and tens of thou- 
sands were grouped around him, a single violation of 
good order had not yet taken place. These were empha- 
tic proofs that the spirit of organization as well as agita- 
tion had spread through every part of the country. But 
Mr. Lawless was carried away, no extraordinary case, 
by his own victories. The time now seemed arrived for 
the subjugation of the ‘ black North.” Mr. Lawless 
determined to enter it at Ballybay. He was accompanied, 
it is said, by 140,000 peasants, all well clothed, and, it is 
added, well armed ; but their arms, on closer inquiries, 
have been reduced to a certain number of bludgeons and 
pistols, concealed under their frieze coats. This was of 
itself imprudent, but it was without the cognizance of 
Mr. Lawless. There were circumstances which rendered 
it infinitely more so. The Orangemen were alarmed at 
the hostile incursion, and prepared for defence. They 
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were impressed with an idea that Ballybay was devoted to 
destruction by the Papists, and their allies were summon- 
ed from every part of the country to support them without 
delay. Three thousand Orangemen, who soon increased 
to five thousand, took possession of the opposite hill, im- 
mediately above the town. They every moment expected 
reinforcements. The next day it is very probable they 
could have counted a force of from ten to twenty thousand 
men. The two armies, for literally they were such, were 
now very near each other, and no sort of disorder had yet 
marked the conduct of either. It was a singular sight, in 
the midst of perfect peace, and a general in his Majesty’s 
service, General Thornton, standing close by. In a 
happy moment, ere it was quite too late, Mr. Lawless 
perceived his mistake. He had trusted too far to his 
sway over the multitude. To a certain point such rule is 
omnipotent—beyond it it vanishes into air. The people, 
as long as they are not attacked, will not attack others ; 
they are orderly, if not provoked. Even a certain degree 
of provocation they can bear ; but this forbearance has its 
limits, and these limits are easily passed in the North. 
The men here brought into collision, were not like the 
men he had lately been witnessing,—the men of Clare,— 
neither were their wrongs, nor their quarrel, nor their ha- 
treds, as theirs. This was not a question between an old 
friend and a popular leader, between Mr. O'Connell and 
Mr. Fitzgerald: but it was a deadly and inextinguishable 
national feud, between two parties, the one masters, the 
other servants ; one oppressors, the other oppressed— 
burning with mutual detestation—heated by remembrance 
of centuries of injury, and closing gradually on each other 
in the full conviction that they could not separate without 
blows. That the Catholic party had any intentions of 
vengeance or outrage, it would perhaps be unjust to as- 
sert; that they could never have entered the town, and 
preserved their tranquillity and good order, is now beyond 
adoubt. Their dispositions might have been the most 
peaceable—their intentions the most pure:—their peace 
and their purity no longer depended upon themselves. A 
single man with difficulty bears an insult—a hundred 
thousand men would certainly not bear even its shadow 
or intimation. ‘The alarms of the Orangemen would 
have produced the same results as the confidence of the 
Catholics. A collision would have been inevitable: a 
single shot would have been enough. It was easy to be- 
gin, but where would it have ended ? The entire North 
in four-and-twenty hours would have been up. But 
would the South have remained quiet ? We shall soon 
come to that portion of the subject. In the mean time 
Mr. Lawless adopted the only best course after that of not 
having appeared there at all. T’he people took his en- 
treaties to peace and order, as words of course, plausible 
pretexts for the better concealing of real intentions, and 
were for the most part persuaded that he intended head- 
ing them in military array against their enemies. ‘They 
hurried him on in his carriage to within a very small dis- 
tance from the town. In a moment the difficulty and the 
danger flashed upon him. He rushed with a sudden 
effort from his carriage, mounted a grey horse, instantly 
dashed through the crowd,—and fled. In the very mo- 
ment of his escape a partisan of his own is said to have 
presented a pistol to his breast, indignant at the failure 
of the expedition. It happily missed fire. Another 
leader was to have taken his place. What the conse- 
quences might have been, it is not very difficult to con- 
jecture. Bullybay might have been entered, but a rebel- 
lion that very night would have commenced in Ireland.’— 
Vol. 1, pp. 405—408. 


CHIVALRY. 


The Broad Stone of Honour: or, the True Sense and 
Practice of Chivalry. The Fourth Book, Orlandus. 
By Kenelm Henry Dighy, Esq. 12mo. pp. 661. 
London, 1829. Booker. 

(Continued from p. 494.) 

We despair of giving a due impression of the charms 

of this volume to any one who will not read the whole. 

There is indeed scarcely a page in which we do not 

find some new and delightful allusion, some burst 

of generous and manly enthusiasm, some exquisite 
simplicity of thought and writing, or tale of marvel, 
splendor, and holiness, extracted from the deep, 








dim mines of hagiology or romance. But Mr. 
Digby wrote with a general purpose more interest- 
ing than any of the details by which he illustrates ; 
and this no quotation shorter than the whole book 
could sufficiently exhibit. We have, therefore, only 
been able to detach, almost at random, some frag- 
ments, which we are not at all sure that we have 
pitched on judiciously. We trust, however, that 
they will not entirely disappoint our readers. 

* Although, however, riches were despised, and a 
simple and natural mode of life had become characteristic 
of chivalry, it is not to be overlooked with what real gran- 
deur the lords of great possessions maintained their estate. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, showing that architecture possesses 
many principles in common with poetry and painting, 
affecting the imagination by means of association of ideas, 
cites, as an instance, the delight which is inspired on 
beholding the castles of the barons of ancient chivalry. 
At Benevente, the castle is described as one of the finest 
monuments of those ages. It is said that we have nothing 
in England which approaches to its grandeur: those of 
Berkely, Raby, even Warwick and Windsor are poor 
fabrics in comparison: with gothic grandeur it has the 
richness of Moorish decoration, open galleries, where Sa- 
racenic arches are supported by pillars of porphyry and 
granite, and vast cloisters, with fountains playing in the 
courts. It belonged to the Duke of Ossuna, and, till the 
year 1808, the splendour of old times was still continued 
there. How imposing are the princely towers of the old 
Percys, which stand on the river Alne, in Northumber- 
land ; or those of Clisson, on the Loire, which were built 
in the eastern style, by Oliver I. Lydgate must have 
seen Alnwick castle when he describes Troy, with its 
towers on every side, 

**¢ At whose corners, of very pomp and pride, 

The workmen have, with fell and stern visages, 

Of rich entayle upraised great images, 

Wrought out of stone, and never like to fail, 

Full curiously enarmed for batayle.” 
In cities, too, what majestic structures! Witness the 
Farnese palace, which is executed with such exquisite 
grace, that it appears created by enchantment, rather than 
built by human hands. Michelagnolo said that certain 
bronze gates of a church at Florence were worthy to form 
the entrance of paradise; and the great gateway of the 
Sacrati palace, at Ferrara, is named among the rarities of 
Italy. What genius is evinced in those spacious halls of 
Italy and Spain, which seem enlarged and dignified by 
means of feigned colonnades and magnificent steps, where 
numbers of stately figures, arrayed in majestic and varied 
drapery, are seen ascending and descending! Lanzi says 
that they who first beheld the galleries of the Vatican, 
when the unsuilied splendour of the gold, the pure white 
of the stuccos, the brilliancy of the colours, and the tints 
of the marble rendered every part of it beautiful and re- 
splendent, must have thought it a vision of paradise. 

*What majestic grandeur in those towers of Marien- 
burg, the convent, and castle, and capital of the Teutonic 
order! What a noble idea to crown it with that sublime 
image of the mother of God, with the infant Jesus in her 
arms, and the lily of peace in her right hand! In like 
manner, on the lofty summit of St. Michael’s abbey, in 
Normandy, there was placed a golden image of the arch- 
angel, which scattered beams of splendour like the sun. 
The chapels which were attached to the castles of chi- 
valry, such as that of Marienburg, and Windsor, and 
Vincennes, were often equal to the most majestic churches 
in magnitude and beauty. 

* As soon as men adopted the principle of selfish enjoy- 
ment, and of indifference to the past and future, even 
their houses and castles displayed the effects of their phi- 
losophy. Imagination, genius, and religion, retired at 
the commencement of the new reign of ferocious fanati- 
cism, sensuality, and avarice. Hall bitterly lamented 
the ruin of magnificent houses in England, whose courts 
were become in his time, ** dumb and silent like the dead 
of night.” 

‘++ Beat the broad grates, a goodly hollow sound, 
With double choes doth againe rebound ; 
‘The marble pavement, hid with desert weed, 
With house-leek, thistle, dock, and hemlock seed.” 
In the towered chimneys the unthankful swallow places 
her circled nest, and the sheep stand in the chapel, ** where 
holy things were said.” 
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* How few of these buildings remain uninjured by 
time, or the destructive spirit or modern taste ! yet some 
are left. 

¢&¢ A pparet domus intus et atria longa patescunt, 

Apparent...... veterum penetralia regum.” ’ 
Pp. 463—465. 

¢ The blazon of shields and crests is no invention of the 
mitdle ages: witness the shield of Hector, the chimera 
for the crest of Turnus, and the paternal shield described 
by Virgil. Philop n introduced the use of complete 
armour among the /Echezans. Herodotus ascribes to the 
Carians, an Ionian people, the first use of crests on hel- 
mits and signs upon shields; and Thucydides says that 
Delos was known to be inhabited by that people, for the 
graves being opened the bodies were recognized as those 
of Carians by the armour in which they had been buried. 
Alcibiades bore a shield of gold, on which was painted a 
Cupid with a thunderbolt: and Plutarch says that the 
Haliartian, who killed Lysander, bore a dragon on his 
shield. /Eschylus describes the crests and coat armour 
of the knights who fought against Thebes, and gives the 
cry of Capaneus, TIPHEQ TIOAIN. Tacitus says that 
the Germans distinguished their shields by chosen colours. 
The Cimbrian knights who fought with Marius are de- 
scribed by Plutarch as having crests on their helmets of 
plumes, or the heads and open jaws of strange and fright- 
ful wild beasts, a custom which is ascribed by Dio:lorus 
to the Gauls. Coat armour became hereditary in France 
about the time of Louis-le-Gros. A visit to the Museum 
of the Artillery at Paris will prove the beauty and mag- 
nificence of which steel armour was susceptible ; in this 
fine collection many of the cuirasses are richly carved 
with sacred images, some representing the crucifixion, 
others our Lady: one which belonged to a count of Wal- 
deck, bears inscribed in German, ** To God alone honour.” 
One cuirass is exquisitely carved by Benvenuto Cellini. 
The superb armour of Godefroy of Bouillon has been 
brought from the ancient gallery of Sedan, where it had 
been conveyed from Bouillon by Evrard de la Marck in 
1440. Here you see the armour worn by the Maréchal de 
Turenne, Crillon, Biron, Henry IV., Francis I., Henri 
duc de Guise, le Balafré, Anne de Montmorenci, Bayard, 
Louis XII., Charles-le-Téméraire, and the Maréchal de 
Boucicaut. There is a painted helmet with sentences 
from the Koran, ascribed to Abderam, killed by Charles 
Martel in 730. Dr. Merrick has shown that the Black 
Prince was not so called from the colour of his armour, 
but from that of the covering in which he appeared at 
tournaments: in the field of battle and on all other occa- 
sions his surcoat was emblazoned with the arms of Eng- 
land labelled. The superb paintings which adorn the 
work of René d’Anjou in the king’s library at Paris will 
show the magnificence with which the tournaments were 
conducted ; the lords of each province having a livery of 
separate colours, these scenes of pomp were enlivened 
with the green of the counts of Flanders ; the light green 
of Anjou; the red of Burgundy; the aurora and blue of 
Blois and Champagne; the yellow of Lorraine; and the 
white and black of Britanny. Triumph was not then 
become an ale-house guest.’—Pp. 470—471. 

* When young Gotz von Berlinchingen went to be page 
at the castle of the Margrave Frederic von Brandenburg, 
he found fifty or sixty companions of his own age, and 
when he was punished for engaying in a fray, and impri- 
soned in the tower, all these young men came to intercede 
for him. The virtuous and unfortunate Henry I1., Duc 
de Moutmorenci, maintained a most noble estate of thirty 
pages and fifty gentlemen, who were entertained with 
magnificence, and he kept an academy in his castle, re- 
gularly supplieed with the best masters, not only for his 
own pages, but for all the young gentlemen of Langue- 
doc, who should choose to avail themselves of it. Amanieu 
des Escas alludes to this mode of life in instructing the 
young squire. ‘* The courts are the best schools you can 
frequent ; there the good arrive at perfection, and the 
most imbecile acquire sense and ability ; there you learn 
courtesy and knowledge of the world. I know you are 
not rich enough to live there unless you belong to the 
company of some seigneur, who may take you there. 
You must therefore choose such a master. As long as 
you perceive him exercissng his noble dispositions, spare 
nothing to please him. Offer your services with a hand- 
some grace; try to show off his good qualities and to con- 











ceal carefully his failings. You must study whatever 
can please him, but that study must not prevent you from 
opening your eyes upon his faults, and from speaking to 
him about them, that he may correct them, provided this 
be done in private and with delicacy. Never testify cha- 
grin or jealousy, if your comrades enjoy more of his con- 
fidence and favour. If he be at war, have a horse, seven 
years old at the most, light, strong, and well broke. 
Have your spurs well fastened, and all your harness well 
looked after, for often we sleep in our chimney-corner, 
thinking we shall have time to take our ease, and yet we 
have to jump out of bed before break of day ; for that is 
the repose you find with a warlike master. If yours com- 
mand you to arm, make such good haste that nobody can 
be in saddle before you. I will give you for a master a 
count full of merit, courteous, well instructed, and whom 
L love heartily. Itis B of Astarat, who possesses 
all the qualities of a good knight. There is not in all 
Christendom either count, or duke, or marquis, twice 
more powerful than him. That is why I send you to 
him. Say to him * Amanieu des Escas salutes you; he 
declares that your merit is so widely known, that he 
wishes always to serve you. He has sent me to you, as 
to his master, that I may serve you for the love of him. 
I am ready to devote myself to you as long as you think 
proper.’ ‘That is what you shall say to this brave count. 
I believe, gentle squire as you are, that in his service you 
will win much honour, and that you will aiso merit the 
good favour of her whom you love.” ’—Pp. 472, 473. 
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Memorials of Charles John, King of Sweden and 
Norway: Illustrative of his Character ; of his 
Relations with the Emperor Napoleon ; and of the 
present State of his Kingdoms. With a Discourse 
on the Political Character of Sweden. By William 
George Meredith, Esq. A.M. of Brazenose Col- 
ledge, Oxford. 8vo. London, 1829. Coburn. 
The announcement of this book had certainly led 

us to expect, without sufficient reason perhaps, a 

more elaborately executed picture of one of the most 

important personages who emerged from the troubled 
waters of the French Revolution. The career of 

Charles John has been not more singular and con- 

spicuous than glorious; and this glory is of that kind 

which many may envy but none can disparage. To 
his personal character the Swedes are certainly in- 
debted for the present independence and considera- 
tion of their kingdom ; nor is it possible to trace his 
course, to contemplate his prudence, sagacity, and 
firmness, and the consequences of the exercise of 
these qualities, first in contributing to the bringing 
on of the great crisis which ended in the overthrow 
of the colossal and oppressive power of Napoleon, 
and afterwards in consolidating the present domi- 
nions of the crown of Sweden, and preserving his 
own rank and influence, without regretting that at 
the great breaking up of the Napoleon system other 
portions of Europe had not the good fortune to have 
their affairs administered by such a man. Had 

Eugene or Murat been beings of personal weight, 

like Bernadotte, how different might have been the 

fate of the fairest portion of our quarter ofthe globe ! 

For Eugene, although that with all his virtues he 

was unequal to his great duties cannot be denied, 

his peculiar situation as regarded the falling con- 
queror may be admitted to share with his incapacity 
some of the blame attached to the sacrifice of [taly ; 

but for Murat, who had already gone so far in imi- 

tation of the Crown Prince of Sweden as to make 

his fidelity to his brother-in-law yield to what 
appeared the interest of his Neapolitan crown, no 
such allowance can be made; and it is with 
reason therefore that the unfortunate inhabitants 
of the Peninsula contrast him with Bernadotie, 
and regret that the latter had not fallen to their 
lot for a leader. Then indeed, they say, and with 
reason, would the Italian Peninsula have enjoyed 
freedom, independence, and prosperity. We have 
made this allusion, because the Viceroy of Italy and 
king of Naples offer fair contrasts with the king of 
Sweden ; and because nothing redounds more to the 





honour of the latter, or shows more clearly the influ- 
ence of individual character over the most important 
events than the comparison of his conduct with that 
of his former brothers in arms and brother sove- 
reigns, 


But to the volume before us: the greater part of 
it consists of the state papers which have issued from 
the pen of the present king as administrator of the 
affairs of the Swedish monarchy: first, as Crown 
Prince, and afterwards as sovereizn. ‘hese papers 
have a peculiarity of character and freshness, and a 
tone of earnestness and sincerity rare in productions 
of the kind. They are moreover remarkably illus- 
trative of the man from whom they have proceeded, 
and as such, well deserve to be collected. ‘lhere 
are few of any importance, however, which have not 
appeared in the public prints of their day, and for 
that reason we forbear quoting them. 

The introductory narrative takes a fair but not a 
very profound view of the affairs of Sweden. The 
following account of the progress of the projects for 
giving that kingdom an inland navigation, and ren- 
dering it independent of the passage of the Sound, 
by uniting the Baltic with the Cattegat by means of 
canals connecting the great Swedish lakes, is that 
part of the original matter of Mr. Meredith which 
has most interested us: 

* Let us consider Sweden in her present situation of 
territorial security and geographical independence. Her 
past history and her present relations; her natural posi- 
tion, and the situation of her principal seaport towns 3 
the facility of her interior communications, and the va- 
riety of her natural productions, all point her out as an 
essentially commercial and maritime power. She pres 
sents two coasts of great extent; one fronting the North 
Sea and the Cattegat, extending northward from the point 
of Falsterbo to the Bay of Christiana, and thence round 
Lindersnos even to the North Cape; while her interior 
coast, washed by the Baltic, stretches eastward again 
from Falsterbo to the river of ‘Tornea, in the northernmost 
recess of the Gulf of Bothnia. Along these shores are 
the ports of Drontheim, Bergen, Christiania, Uddevalla, 
Gothembourg, Halmstad, Carlshamn, Carlskrona, Nor- 
keping, Stockholm, and Gefle, besides numerous others. 

* But in case of a Baltic war, the squadron of an enemy, 
by blockading the entrance to the Sound, might utterly 
naturalise all benefit resulting to Sweden from the pos- 
session of the sea-ports on her eastern coasts. ‘I’o obviate 
this inconvenience, therefore, and to facilitate the trans- 
port of the iron, the wood, the agricultural and other pro. 
duce of the interior to the grand depots, and the principal 
marts for consumption, as well as to the most considerable 
towns of the country, it had long appeared desirable to 
effect a junction between the Cattegat and the Baltic, as 
also between the cities and provinces of Sweden one with 
another, by means of the great lakes of Wenern, Wete 
tern, and Malarn, which wash so many provinces of the 
interior, and by the rivers which feed those great inland 
basins. By the canals of Arboga and Stroemsholm a 
junction had been effected between the lakes Hiclmar, of 
Malarn, and of Barken, which facilitated the intercourse 
between the towns of Upland and Westmania, of Suder- 
mania and Nericia. But the effect of these canals is 
merely local, promoting the circulation of grain and iron 
among these districts. 

‘The grand project of uniting the Baltic and the Cat. 
tegat had occurred to Johan Brask, bishop of Linkoping, 
so early as the end of the fifteenth century, during the 
wars between Sweden and Denmark 3 in which that latter 
power had occupied the Sound, and prevented the im. 
portation of the necessary articles of consumption into 
Sweden: but a series of years of internal commotions 
prevented it being carried into execution. The design 
was again revived during the reign of Charles the Twelfth, 
and that monarch had given orders to Polhem, the great 
engineer, for its executicn, when his death before Fre- 
dericshall again caused the design to be abandoned; 
nor was it resumed till about the year 1750. At length, 
in 1800, the canal, which overcame the difficulties arising 
from the falls of Trollhetta (Fiendsden,) was completed; 
by means of which, and the river of Gotha, which enters 
the lake near Wenersborg, Wenern mixed its waters 





with those of the Cattegat, near Gothenbourg. The 
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works were next prosecuted between the lakes Wenern 
and Wettern, under the direction of the Count de Platen, 
and were opened with great ceremony by Charles XIV. 
in 1822. This, which is called the canal of Westrogotha, 
leaves lake Wenern near Sjotorp, opposite the island of 
Thorso, and enters the small inlet of Viken, which joins 
the Wettern near Vanas. And lastly, the canal of Ostro- 
gotha will complete the junction of the Wettern with the 
Baltic. Its course runs from the inlet of Varviken on 
the eastern shore of the Wettern to the small lake of 
Boren; this is again connected with lake Roxen bya 
canal running parallel with the course of the Motala river. 
It thence pursues its course eastward, and enters the gulf 
of Slat-baken, near Soderkoping, in Ostrogotha, which 
finally communicates with the Baltic about 58° 25’ north 
latitude. 

* To estimate the importance of these inland commu- 
nications to Sweden, it is only necessary to consider how 
many of her most productive provinces and most popu- 
lous towns are washed by the lakes, which have been 
joined with one another, and with the two seas, and which 
thus facilitate the interchange of the several commodities 
of these provinces among themselves, the transporting of 
others to depots, previous to their exportation in return 
and exchange for foreign commodities, and the supply of 
the arsenals and magazines with such stores as they may 
require for fitting out naval expeditions, or organizing 
military forces. Nor should we forget that winter does 
not prevent this communication, but that, when frozen 
over, these lakes are little inferior to our rail-roads, and 
that the heaviest substances can be transported at that 
period of the year in sledges. But another, and even 
still more important consideration is, that Sweden, by 
possessing these means of communication, has it in her 
power entirely to neutralize the effect, which an enemy 
by blockading the Sound would formerly have exercised 
over her commerce, her shipping, and her resources for 
domestic consumption. An enemy’s fleet, stationed in 
the narrow strait between Elsinore and Helsingbourg, if 
seconded by the formidable batteries of Cronberg Castle, 
would so effectually impede the entrance through the 
Sound to the Baltic, that nothing but a very overwhelm. 
ing squadron, pushed through with much loss, could 
force its way through these Propylea, the Thermopylae 
of the North. And even then, so long as war continued, 
the navigation of that confined, and, in some parts, in- 
tricate sea, could not be effected without much difficulty 
and risk arising from shoals, and the danger of being at- 
tacked by gun-boats and small craft in the event of calms. 
But, by means of the works of the present reign, the 
port of Gothenbourg once reached, all danger will be 
over. A much shorter course will pass merchant vessels 
through the interior of Sweden into the Baltic, by Séder- 
képing and the Gulf of Slit-baken ; or their cargoes are 
discharged at Gothenbourg, thence to be distributed over 
the interior by means of the numerous native vessels 
which navigate the lakes.’-—Pp. 70—76. 


There is much good sense in the subjoined view 
of the policy and interests of Sweden, and of the 
relative positions of that nation and Russia, as re- 
gards their maritime power in the Baltic : 


* To render these establishments more secure, Sweden 
must be a naval power; but not on that small and secon- 
dary scale, to which her necessary military establishments 
have until late years confined her fleets, but in sufficient 
strength to enforce the respect due to her flag, and her 
maritime independence in the Baltic. In those seas the 
Russian naval power has now been long mistress ; but 
another day of victory for Sweden may yet return; for 
her superiority must be a matter of surprise, when we 
reflect that the principal harbour and arsenal of Russia 
is situated at the eastern extremity of the perilous Gulf 
of Finland, which for six months in the year is from ice 
and tempest unnavigable. And it is still more extraor- 
dinary, seemingly incongruous, that while she has for 
more than a century possessed a military marine, her 
commercial navy should, until late years, have been tri- 
fling and insignificant. Even in the last year, notwith. 
standing the advantages resulting from the acquisition of 
Finland, out of 295,314 tons of Russian merchandize 
imported into England, the great proportion of 271,033 
tons, was in British shipping. The remainder, which 
was trifling, was carried in foreign vessels, all of which, 








it is probable, were not Russian. On the other hand, 
the mercantile intercourse of Sweden and Norway with 
Great Britain, consists of 136,174 tons, of which only 
25,703 were in English vessels. It must be confessed, 
however, that Finland is a province of immense import- 
ance to Russia; it has given her a long line of coast, in- 
habited by intrepid mariners, and she has added to her 
empire the docks and harbours of Helsingfors, Ekenes, 
Abo, Biorneborg, Nystad, Carleby, Christinestad, Wasa, 
and Uleaborg, no small contribution to her means of en- 
larging her naval power. But Sweden has also acquired 
Norway, and from Bergen, or Christiansand, or Chris- 
tiania, and the harbours on that coast, one port might be 
selected, which ever should seem pointed out by Nature, 
and the commodiousness of its position, for a strong naval 
station. This harbour and Gothenbourg would be the 
chief stations on her western coasts, while Carlskrona 
would contain her grand Baltic fleet on the eastern shores.” 
—Pp. 77—79. 

Such praise as that with which we have prefaced 
these reflections, we must withhold from a chimeri- 
cal project, started by Mr. Meredith, for establishing 
a neutral naval power in the Baltic, to which, it 
seems, he would assign the island of Bornholm. 
With regard to such a scheme, it will naturally be 
asked, where is to be found the state at the same 
time of sufficient weight to keep in order the mari- 
time nations which enclose the Baltic, and so indif- 
ferent to events in the rest of the world as to be 
capable of constantly preserving a neutral attitude 
towards a power of such widely-extended territorial 
ramifications as Russia? 





SIMPLICITY OF HEALTH. 


Simplicity of Health exemplified. By Hortator. 2nd 
edition, considerably enlarged. 8vo. Wilson. 
London. 

Tuts is the book of which Mr. Abernethy, after 

looking over the manuscript, said to the author, 

* Your suggestions and advice are in general judi- 

cious, and would, if acted on, greatly contribute to 

the preservation of health.’ This may appear, at 
first sight a praise somewhat qualified ; but when it 
is considered that the late surgeon of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s is himself the author of a book which 
he recommends to every body, and that to no 
one two manuals of health can be necessary, it 
may pass for commendation of some value. And 
indeed, if people wouid be induced to listen either 
to the clerk or the leech, and shape their conduct 
according to the precepts of books of sermons, 
or books of health, we should counsel them to 
eschew the contents of this little volume, which 
certainly contains some excellent hints. We take 

a specimen or two at random : 

* If the conformation of women were not very different 
from ours, it would be a matter of wonder how so many 
atrive to old age. Numbers of them living almost en- 
tirely on mere slops, seldom eat nourishing food ; they 
lie in bed late, and take no exercise. Few men could 
long support such continued inanition and inactivity. 
Yet, after all this, a slight delicate female will tire out a 
strong man in dancing! I have touched on this subject 
only for the purpose of warning indolent fellows from 
excusing their lazy propensities by comparative examples 
drawn from the other sex.’—P. 57. 

Hortator very justly deprecatcs a too sedentary 
life. The following suggestions will appear not 
unworthy of attention : 

* A piano-forte, or a work table, might be readily raised 
or lowered by a simple contrivance, and by which con- 
stant sitting would be obviated. As I am aware that a 
notion prevails, that standing tends to enlarge or thicken 
the lower part of the legs, and to which the ladies will 
naturally have an objection, I beg to refer them to any 
eminent gentleman of the faculty, and I am sure I shall 
be borne out in my assertion that it does not. 

* There are many very useless novelties every day in- 
troduced, purely because they are new ; and there can be 
no doubt that a piano-forte which could be elevated to 
standing height at pleasure, and which should, at the 
same time, provide for the free management of the pedals, 








would be an elegant and useful improvement, and one 
which could not fail to well reward the inventor. It 
would save the instrument from the intermeddling of 
children, without the trouble of locking, and might pos- 
sess other unthought-of advantages. A harp could also 
be constructed on a similar plan, than which nothing 
could be better adapted to the display of the female 
figure.’~-Pp. 57, 58. 

The author very wisely ridicules excessive anx- 
iety concerning the wholesomeness of food : much 
in this respect he shows depends on fashion : 

‘ The absurdity of such solicitude would not be worth 
exposure, did I not know that it is injurious, in a certain 
degree, to those who give themselves up to such lottery 
speculations. There are as many fashions in this way as 
in the ladies’ dresses. For many years, pork was consie 
dered the best meat for training the pugilist; and it must 
be admitted that the persons engaged in this business 
have evinced the soundest discrimination and judgment. 
They have practically shown how a man may be wound 
up to the highest pitch of energy and bodily vigour. 
Yet of late they appear to give the preference to beef, but 
this is probably because pork is said to have degenerated, 
by latter improvements, in crossing and fattening. New 
port wine is now said to be better than old; in short, the 
various changes of opinion in a few years, as relating to 
articles of sustenance, would fill a volume.’—P. 139. 

We would not be understood to recommend a 
consecutive perusal of this book; but we do think 
that a gentle dose taken occasionally might be 
beneficial to certain constitutions. 





Gideon and other Poems. By the Author of « My 
Early Years,’ ‘ Jane and her Teacher,’ &c. 12mo. 
Simpkin and Marshall. London, 1829. 

THESE compositions breathe a spirit of simple 
and unpretending piety; but we cannot allow them 
any praise as poems, beyond that of accurate rhymes 
and an even flow of versification. Nothing is so 
difficuit as to fill up the bold outlines of scriptural 
stories in a manner satisfactory to a reader of poe- 
tical taste; and we think the author or authoress 
of ‘ Gideon’ has scarcely shown herself competent 
toa task, in which Cowley failed most eminently, 
and which Dryden, that most successful and great- 
est embellisher of old tales, seems altogether to 
have declined. We prefer very much to ‘ Gideon,’ 
many of the small poems which succeed it; and 
regret that we have not space to quote an introduc- 
tory sonnet, which expresses simply and prettily 
the spirit of the book. 





Roman History for Youth, illustrated by Seventy-six 
Engravings, from Original Drawings, by W. H. 
Brooke, Esq. engraved by H. White, Esq. with a 
Series of Questions and References for their Solution. 
By Thomas Rose. 18mo. Fisher and Son. Lon- 
don, 1829. 

Tuts little epitome of the Roman history is cal- 
culated only for very young children, and is less to be 
recommended for their use on account of the gene- 
ral connected view it professes to give of the prin- 
cipal events of the republic and empire, than as af- 
fording an opportunity of attracting infantine atten- 
tion to the most striking occurrences, and impres- 
sing themon the mind by the means of its numerous 
illustrations, These, if notin the purest taste in 
point of design, are drawn and engraved with 
spirit, and are well adapted to excite the interest 
of children. 
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SCHILLER ON THE CHORUS. 





Mr. Eprror, 

Tue following passages (translated from the preface 
to Schiller’s Bride of Messina,) may perhaps find a 
corner in your paper, on the score of some resem- 
blance in tone and tendency to the discussions on 
the general scope of imitative art, in your interesting 
papers on the several schools of painting. Should 
you think them worth insertion, | may perhaps send 
farther extracts, with translations from the choruses 
of the tragedy itself; which, though neglected as an 
unsuccessful experiment on the ancient model, may 
yet deserve regard for its singular boldness of design, 
as well as for the beauties of its execution. 

Iam, &c. FE. X. 


ON THE USE OF THE CHORUS IN TRAGEDY. 


A poetical work must be its own justification, and 
where the performance does not speak, words avail 
little. —Thus the Chorus might be very well left to be 
its own apologist, were it only first appropriately pro- 
duced in representation. Lut dramatic poetry first 
becomes a whole through theatrical representation : 
the poet only gives the words: music and motion 
must combine to animate the work. So long then as 
this sensible and powerful accompaniment is wanting 
to the chorus, so long will that chorus appear in the 
dramatic economy as an excresence, as a hetero- 
geneous body, and a hindrance only serving to in- 
tercept the march of the action, dispel the illusion, 
and chill the audience. In order to do justice to 
the chorus, we must transport ourselves from the ac- 
tual to a possible stage: but that we must do univer- 
sally, if we would aim at elevating. Art shall 
acquire that which she hath not hitherto—the acci- 
dental defect of means must not shackle the creative 
imagination of the poet. He sets for his aim the 
worthiest, he strives after an ideal: practical art 
s’arrangera according to the circumstances. 


It is commonly, but falsely maintained, that the 
public draws down art to its level. The artist draws 
the public down to Ais level: and whenever art has 
declined, her decline has been owing to the artists. 
Nothing is requisite to the public but susceptibility— 
which it possesses. It comes before the curtain with 
an indefinite expectation—with a many-sided faculty 
of conception. It brings with it capacity for the 
highest delights in the rational and in the right; 
and though it may have begun to content itself with 
trash, it will assuredly cease to do so, and renew its 
demand for excellence, when that has been once pre- 
sented to its choice. 


It is objected, that in vain the poet may toil after 
an ideal, in vain the critic judge on ideal rules; the 
given, limited, practical art insists upon its exigencies. 
Managers will be obstinate, actors will display them- 
selves, audiences will look for entertainment and 
emotion. They come in quest of pleasure, and are 
naturally malcontent, when an effort is expected from 
them, who expected sport and relaxation. 


But in this more earnest treatment of the theatre, 
it is not designed to retrench, but ennoble the plea- 
sure of the audience. Let us still have plays; but 
let them be poetical. The whole of art is consecrated 
to pleasure; and there is not a higher or a graver 
problem than to make mankind happy. True art is 
only that which procures the highest enjoyment. 
But the highest of all enjoyments is the freedom of 
the spirit, in the living play of all its powers. 

Every man of course expects from the arts of ima- 
gination a certain enfranchisement from the limits of 
the actual; he would divert himself in the possible, 
and give rein to his fancy. He who expects the 
least, must at all events be made to forget his busi- 
ness, his every-day existence, his individual condi- 
tion: to feel himself in the midst of extraordinary 
incidents, and surprising combinations of chance. 
If of a more earnest temper, he would find upon the 
stage that moral government of the world which in 
real life he fails to find. But he knows extremely 
well that he merely participates in an empty play; 


that he is consciously regaling himself merely on 
dreams ; and the work-day world, to which he must 
return from the spectacle, environs him again with 
all its pressing embarrassments ; he is its prey as be- 
fore; for it has remained exactly what it was, and no 
change has taken place in himself. Hence nothing 
has been gained beyond a moment'’s pleasing illusion, 
which, on waking, vanishes away. 

And here, as nothing beyond a transitory illusion 
is intended, so nothing is required beyond a sem- 
blance of truth: in other words, that favourite 


truth, 


‘True art, however, aims not merely at transitory 
sport: it is its earnest view not merely to wrap man- 
kind in a momentary dream of freedom, but to make 
them free in deed and in effect; and this, inasmuch 
as it awakens, exercises, and perfects in them a 
power to remove the sensible world, (which otherwise 
only weighs on us as a raw material, and oppresses us 
as a blind force,) and to place it at an objective dis- 
tance, to transimute it into a free work of our own 
spirit, and to ennoble the material through the agency 
of ideas. 


And precisely because true art will have some- 
thing real and objective, she cannot be contented 
with the mere shew of truth: she erects her ideal 
edifice on truth itself—on the steadfast and deep 
basis of nature. 

But then, how art at once can be ideal and in the 
deepest sense real—abandon altogether the actual, 
and yet preserve the closest harmony with nature— 
is what few can apprehend; what makes the hue and 
aspect of poetical and plastic works so dubious; 
since each requirement seems in the popular judg- 
ment exactly to exclude the other. It commonly hap- 
pens that the one is sought to be reached by the 
sacrifice of the other; and the very attempt ensures 
the total failure of both. Ife to whom nature has 
afforded justness of sense and genuineness of feeling, 
but has denied the creative power of imayination, 
will indeed be a true delineator of the actual—will 
apprehend the chance-phenomena, but not the spirit 
of nature. He will only reproduce for us the stuff 
of the world, but it will therefore not be our work, 
not the free product of our shaping mind; and thus 
cannot have the beneficent effect of art, which resides 
altogether in freedom. Earnest indeed, but joyless 
is the tone whereiu we are left by such an artist and 
poet; and we behold ourselves by that very art 
which ought to have freed us, cast painfully back 
into common-place, confined reality. He to whom, 
on the other hand, an active fancy indeed, but with- 
out soul and character has been allotted, will trouble 
himself about no truth, but merely sport with the 
world-material, will seek to surprise by fantastic and 
bizarre combinations; and as his whole produce is 
but froth and flare, so will he certainly entertain for 
the moment, but will erect and found nothing in 
the mind. His sport is, like the earnest of the other, 
unpoetical. Capriciously to string fantastic figures 
on each other, is not to advance a step towards the 
ideal; and servilely to reproduce the actual, is not to 
represent nature. Our requirements are so far from 
contradicting each other, that much rather they are 
one and the same: so that art is only true, inasmuch 
as it quite forsakes the actual, and becomes purely 
ideal. For nature herself is nothing but an idea of 
the spirit, which never comes under the cognisance 
of the senses. It lies hidden beneath the phenomena, 
but can never itself be visible. To seize this spirit of 
all, and to fix it in a bodily form, is lent to ideal art 
alone, or israther her exclusive property. Even she 
herself can assuredly never bring it under the senses; 
yet can call it up, with creative energy, before the 
imagination; and thereby shew herself more true 
than matter of fact itsel{—more real than all ex- 
perience. Ilence it results that the artist can em- 
ploy no single element from reality, in the state in 
which he finds it; that his work must be ideal in all 
its parts, if it is indeed to have reality and harmony 
with nature as a whole, 








pro bability, so willingly promoted in the place of 


HISTORY OF PANACEAS AND NOSTRUMS. 


(Continued from page 521.) 
QUICKSILVER AND TaR-WATER. 


Tue uses of crude quicksilver was revived about 
the year 1730. ‘Some,’ says a writer of that 
day, ‘got marvellous benetit, others wondrous 
mischief, and to many that left off in time, it did 
neither good nor harm.’ Dr. Turner declared, that 
‘the deglutition of a ponderous metal was a great 
folly, and exhibited the sundry tragedies which it 
had produced.’ Booth, the celebrated tragedian, 
performed one ot these tragedies in real earnest ; for 
having taken it, ‘ he had his bowels mortify from one 
end to the other. Dr. Dover gave it great fame in 
his ‘ Legacy.’ Dover was an A. B., and a pupil 
of Sydenham, but became by natural disposition a 
a sheer cure-monger, and, like all his fraternity, an 
unexceeded story-teller. He regarded diseases nei- 
ther anatomically nor physiologically, and was, 
therefore, a mere conjecturist. In his practice, he 
asserts positively that he had cured consumption by 
using fifty bleedings, and diabetes, by giving alum 


{ posset; and he speaks of administering opium in 


forty and seventy grat doses! What he calls * solid 
experience’ is nothing else but a tissue of those 
falsehoods and impossibilities with which such men 
deceive themselves and the world, helped along by a 
few shrewd catches upon popular notions, which 
give this sort of orthodox quacks an air of sagacity, 
but without one sound or valuable observation tend- 
ing to improved views of any subject. If what he says 
of his practice be true, for one cure mentioned in his 
book he must have killed in a hundred cases, which he 
took care to leave out. He was just the man to geta 
Bath and Cheltenham reputation, among the rich, as 
a noted performer of cures, and was accordingly 
much esteemed by the nobility, and was even sent 
for to the Methuens, Tracys, and other families in 
Gloucestershire and Warwickshire. The mere 
people of fashion, and country gentry, are precisely 
the materials to be imposed upon. 

In his reply to Turner and Brindley, in ‘ The 
Legacy,’ he makes the ‘ Hydrargyrus’ to say for 
itself, that ‘it could not fill an empty cavity in the 
head with brains; but that, if it could make a lodg- 
ment in so solitary and unfurnished an apartment, 
the owner need not be under any epprehensions, for 
fools were never known to go mad. Free from all 
agitating thoughts and doubts, they enjoy a profound 
tranquillity of mind, and are bappy in an undis- 
turbed conceit of being extremely wise.” He appa- 
rently alludes to those antagonists who had raked 
him most unmercifully, under the epithets of * Rar- 
ber-Surgeons,’ * ‘Cimid Physicians.” He applauded 
‘this glorious remedy,’ the quicksilver being as 
* asses’ milk* in asthma, consumption, gout, hysteria, 
and stone. The notion of the efficacy of quick 
silver had been obtained from Sweden and Ilun- 
gary, where the miners had been in the habit of 
swallowing the metal in the morning to purloin it 
at night, and purchase ‘a choppin of drink’ with 
it after it came away. To get over the conse- 
quences of detection, they gave out that certain 
effects were produced by it in diseases. Dover said 
that it was unnecessary to go farther than ONE pouND 
AND A HALF for a pose, in obstruction of the bowels, 
for * larger doses shot through the body better than 
small.’ A wit who advocated every one’s having 
the liberty of dying his own way, advised its being 
called for at coffee-houses, and taken in all beve- 
rages, by the ‘ dont-know-how-ish’ people. It was 
brought into general disrepute by a ludicrous inci- 
dent which happened to a quicksilver lady in a ball- 
room, and which, in the female world more espe- 
cially, created an universal horror of quicksilver. 
Many philosophers, however, had speculated upon 
the production of vivacious barometers, and the con- 
venience of being able to predict the weather ‘ by 
the fall of the fluid metal in their g...,’ for the 
‘ better ordering of morning calls, and cockney jaunts 
to country houses.’ Such was the coarse but racy 





humour of the English of a century since. 
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About three years ago, at Cheltenham, (the great 
otium cum dignitate of the race of ‘ deluded indivi- 
duals’ in pursuit of quacks and quackery, both in phy- 
sic and religion,) we met with a retired Londoner, who, 
possessed by an extraordinary mania for nostrums, 
took all that came up. The result of his experience 
was, that he had been obliged to quit a business of 
4000/. per annum, from an irritable and debilitated 
state of constitution, brought on by his own folly. 
A Cheltenham man, with the pecu/iar wisdom of that 
enlightened town, lent this nostrum-hunter a quick- 
silver treatise, and recommended him to try the re 
medy. It produced no effect, except a great weight 
in the stomach, as white mustard seed had previously 
excited heat and eruptions. 

It is singular tha@he irregular votaries of Hygeia 
have frequently derived their origin from the mother 
church; but it was reserved for Bishop Berkeley to 
unite the most subtle scepticism in metaphysics with 
the most extraordinary credulity in the virtues of tar-wa- 
ter. The worthy bishop dosed himself with two quarts 
daily. ‘ It strengthened,” he asserted, ‘ the bodies of 
soldiers and sailors, and would be extremely useful 
in a siege, persons having lived several days without 
any other subsistence.’ Ile recommended it to 
‘gentlemen in the country, also, for the relief’ of the 
poor and sedentary persons and cattle.’ Mr. Prior, 
a toad-eater, or tuft-hunter to the bishop, probably on 
the look out for glebe and tythes, in his narrative of 
four hundred’ and sixty-one tar-water cures, in- 
cluded many cases of barrenness, gout, loss and 
want of complexion, lowness of spirits, spitting, 
sleepiness, stupidity, vapours, stones, in fact of 
all the diseases to which men, kine, and horses 
are subject, curable and incurable. Extraor- 
dinary cures of incurable diseases are never indeed 
wanting to confirm the efficacy of a panacea or a 
quack. The Bath ladies. among whom at this period, 
according to Pompey the Little, it had been the 
fashion to use artificial means to subdue the perma- 
nent flush produced by drinking nantz in the morn- 
ing, and of dissipation in the evening, rejoiced to dis- 
cover a new and simple method of raising the simple 
lily on their visages; whilst those who had both 
starved the roses and pinched the lilies on their 
cheeks, sought in tar-water the double virtue of pro- 
ducing a quite opposite effect. A few years ago, the 
publication of the pesthumous correspondence of 
Berkeley, in the old ‘ Monthly Magazine,’ revived 
numerous fucts in recommendation of tar-water, and 
modern ladies have been known to try, but in vain, 
its efficacy in the restoration of faded charms. 
Bishop Berkeley's treatise has been lauded as re- 
markable for excellence of style. Mr. Reeve, 
in his ‘Cure for the Epidemical Madness of drink- 
ing Tar-water,’ says to the bishop, § in’ your 
younger days, my lord, you made the surprising dis- 
covery of the unreality of matter, and now, in your 
riper age, you have undertaken to prove the reality 
of a universal remedy; an attempt to talk men out 
of their reason, did of right belong to that author, 
who had first tried to persuade them cut of their 
senses.’ Stephen Ilales, the great experimentalist, 
also wrote on tar-water. 

[Errarva, in the first part of this article in the last 
number of * THE ATHEN.£UM:” for ‘ Guester’s Prac- 
tical Piety’ read greater practical piety ; and, three lines 
lower, for ‘ select’ read velvet. ] 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHED PLAY. 





Frank.—The world! Oh speak not of the world’s 
dull rule 

To him who clothed with light of his own soul, 
Upon the banks of some wood-wandering brook 
Lies wrapt in beautiful imaginings ; 
Watches the sun climb up into his throne, 
And feels his heart dance with the tuneful spheres ; 
Trips with the forms of fairies on the grass, 
Sighs with the sighing of the autumnal leaves, 
And weeps for joy when clouds pour down on earth 
Their freshening joyful tears. Be far from him 
Cold fears of hopeless men, and colder hopes, 
And calculations smothering on the shrine 











The soul’s pure fire; coining to worthless forms 
The chaste gold which the temples of the mind 
Doth pave with glory ; paring down by rule 
And square, and meagre terms of hollow art, 
All that is bright and good in rock or tree, 
Fountain or waterfall, or sunny field : 

And in a narrow darkness prisoning 

All visions of the beautiful as vague 

As are the wandering sunbeams ; and as fair 

As on the banks of some rock-girdled lake 

The trembling moonbeams fall. Trust me such men 
Are their own law! 








(From the same. ) 


Frank. Alas! Sweet Gertrude! Help within there! 
Gertr. Hush! 
Tis nothing: but a passing weakness: now 
I am well again; dear brother do not call, 
I am very well! you see L am merry now. 
Frank. Come, shall we walk abroad: methinks you 
shut 
Yourself too closely up: your household duties 
Have overwearied you. And I bethink me 
Of late your cheer’s much altered: you have lost 
The roses from your cheek; you do not walk 
As you were wont; I have oft visited 
The harbour where you loved to sit and sing 
The while you sewed from summer hour to hour 
Like a sweet bird ; and yet I found you not. 
Trust me, sweet sister, you do wrong in this: 
For nature is a lovely nurse and forms 
Your beauty from her own: the gentle hills 
Fringed with green trees, the mountain cataracts, 
The sun that crowned with glory looks abroad 
From his high throne and fills the earth with beams ; 
The moon and stars have each their several tasks 
And tend upon thee in thy lonely walk, 
Fashioning thee in beauty and in love, 
And giving back to thee the love thou bring’st, 
As mountain echoes give in softer tones 
Repeated oft, the lonely shepherd’s song, 
At evening heard across the sleeping lake. 
Gert.—Oh you're a poet and must speak in terms 
Of art still: yet I love the earth and sky 
And lakes as thou dost. 
Frank.—There is virtue in them! 





THE ORIGIN OF PAPER MONEY. 


(From the French of M.Klaproth.) 
Tur celebrated traveller Marce-Paul, of Venice, is 
the first who made known in Europe the existence 
of the paper money which the Mongols, masters of 
China, used at that epoch. 

These sume Mongols introduced it more latterly 
into Persia, where their assignats were called djaou, 
or djaw, a word evidently derived from ti.e Chinese 
tchhad, which has the same meaning*. 

The circumstance that the Mongols both in 
China and in Persia made use of paper money, 
has induced some authors to think that they were 
the inventors; and the celebrated Schloetzer, of 
Goettingen, has published a dissertation with the 
title—The Mongols the Inventors of Paper Money 
in the XILfth century. ‘This learned man would 
not perhaps have ventured so hazardous an asser- 
tion, had he read the ¢ History of Tehinghizkhan, 
and of the Mongol Dynasty in China, compiled from 
Chinese authorities, by father Gaubil, and publish- 
ed in 1739, about sixty years before the article of 
M. Schloetzer. In this history (p. 114,) mention 
is made of the suppression of the ancient paper 
money, Which was in usage under the dynasty of 
Sowng, which reigned in China betore the Mongols; 
and there is also mention made of a new species of 








* This character is composed of kin, metal, and chao, 
little, and it means the want of metal (money). When 
it is pronounced ¢chhad, it signities to take by force, to 
rob—tuke the property of another. 

Schloetzer  kritisch-historische Nebeustunden.— 
Goettingen, 1797. 8yo. Page 159, et seq. 





assignats, which were substituted for the ancient, 
in 1264, by the minister Kia-szu-tao*. 

It appeared to me that it would be an interest- 
ing research, to seek in the Chinese authors, the 
date of the invention of paper meney. Success 
has crowned my enterprise, and I now publish the 
resuit of my labours. 

The most ancient financial speculation conceived 
by the Chinese ministry to support the expenses 
which had become too heavy tor the revenues of 
the state, dates the 119th year before the Christian 
era, in the reign of the emperor Ou-ti, of the grand 
dynasty of Han. At this epoch were introduced 
the phi-pi, or values in skin. These were pieces of 
the skin of certain white stags which€@ere fed in 
the interior park of the palace. They were a Chi- 
nese foot square, and were ornamented with paint- 
ings and extremely fine embroidery. Each prince 
or noble, and even the members of the Imperial 
Family, who wished to pay their court to the Em- 
peror, or who were invited to the ceremonies or 
to feasts in the palace, were obliged to cover with 
one of these skins, the tablet which they held be- 
fore their faces in the presence of the son of heaven. 
Tie minister of the emperor’s house had fixed the 
price of these phi-pi at 40,000 pieces of money, 
which amounts to nearly 300 francs. They passed 
for this price in the palace, and amongst the nobles ; 
but they do not appear to have ever served for 
money amongst the people f. 

Ma-touan-lin relates that after the years éa-nie 
(605—617, A. D.), tll the end of the dynasty of 
Sout, the general disorder in China having risen to 
its greatest height, all kinds of things were used 
instead of money, such as little round bits of iron, 
p-eces of cloth, and even of paper f. 

At the beginning of the reign of the emperor 
Hiun-tsoung, of the dynasty of Thaug, or towards 
the year 807, A, D, the copper money having be- 
come very scarce §, people were obliged to use in 
place of it, vases and utensils made of this metal. 
The emperor compelled the merchants who arrived 
in the capital, and the rich families in general, to 
deposit their cash in the public chests; and to 
facilitate commerce, they received the paper, which 
passed everywhere, and to which they gave the 
name of féy-thsian, or flying money. Scurcely, hows 
ever, had three years passed, when they were 
obliged to suppress in the capital the use of this 
paper, and it passed nowhere but in the provinces]. 

Thai-tsu, founder of the dynasty of Soung, who 
was elevated to the throne in 960 A, D. permitted 
the merchants to deposit their silver, and even their 
merchandise in the different imperial treasures, and 
the equivalents which they received for them, were 
called pian-thsian, or commodious money. It was 
everywhere received with eagerness. In 997 A.D. 
there was in circulation to the amount of 
1,700,000 ounces of silver, of this paper, and in 
1021 this amount was farther increased by 
1,130,000 ounces. 

* The P. Gaubil has found this fact in the Continua. 
tion of great Annals of China, which bears the title, 
Thoung-kian-kang-mou-siu-pian, (vol. xxi, p. 26, and 
vol. xxi, p. 52, of the Mandchou version). The P. 
Mailia has not thought proper to mention it in the French 
translation that he has made of the same annals, and 
which have been published under the title of Histoire 
générale de la Chine. This circumstance has induced 
people to believe that the fact in question was not to be 
fonnd in the original Annals.—See Mémoires de I’ Institut, 
Littérature ct Beaux-Arts, au. iii. vol. iv. p. 118. 

+ Szu-ki, vol. xxx, p. 8.—Thoung-kian-kang-mou, 
vol. iv. p. 67. And in the Mandchou edition, vol. iv. p. 
65.—Wen-hian-thoung-khao, vol. viii. p. 8.—Khiun- 
chu-pi-khao, vol. iti. p. 13. 

+ Wen-hian-thoung-khao, viii. 31. 

§ The cause of the scarcity of copper, which was so 
often felt in China, was chiefly the fabrication of a great 
number of bronze images, representing Foe and the saints 
of his religion. So that after every persecution of their 
religion in China, we find the copper and money more 
plentiful. 

|| Wen-hian-thoung-khao, viii. 39 and 40.—Khian- 
cha-pi-khao ; l. e. 

‘ {| Wen-hian-thoung-khao, ix. 6.— Khiun-chu-pi-khao; 
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It is in the country of Chou, which is the modern 
province of Szu-tchouan, tiat for the first time a 
real paper money was introduced; that is to say, 
assignats which stood in the place of silver, without 
being guaranteed by any surety. A certain tchang- 
young wtroduced it in the place of the iron money *, 


which was very heavy and inconvenient, These 
assignats were called ¢chi-tsi, or dividends. In the 


reign of Tchin-tsoung, of the dynasty of Soung, (from 
997 to 1022) this example was followed, and as- 
signats were made under the name of kiao-tsu, or 
changes. They were payable every three years ; so 
that, in the space of sixty-six years, there ought to 
be twenty-two terms of payment. Each kiao-tsu 
was of the value of a swm of a thousand pieces of 
coin, and represented one ounce of pure silver, Six- 
tecn of the richest houses directed this financial 
operation, but they not being ii a state to fulfil 
their engagements, were obliged to declare them- 
selves bankrupts, which caused much disturbance. 
The emperer abolished the assignats of this com- 
pany, and deprived individuals of the power of 
Issuing paper money, by establishing a bank of as- 
signats at Y-tcheon, Towards the year 1032 A.D. 
there were in China, 1,256,340 ounces in kino-tsu. 
In 1068, it was discovered that there were false as- 
signats in circujation and the same punishment was 
inflicted upon the issuers of it, as 1s inflicted upon 
those who forge the government seal. Afterwards, 
at different times, banks of kiao-tsu were establish- 
ed in other provinces of the empire. The assignats 
of one province did not pass in another. The 
terms of payment and their mode of circulation 
were often changed, 

Under the emperor Kao fsoung, in 1131, they 
wished to make a military establishment at Ou- 
tcheon; but, as the necessary funds arrived but 
with great dithculty, the Mandarins charged with 
this enterprise proposed to the hou-pou, or minister 
of the treasury, tu issue kKouan-(su, or goods, with 
which they could pay the persons who furnished 
provisions to the troops. These goods were re- 
embursable at a special office; but it appeared 
that they gave rise to abuses, and made the people 
murmur. Afterwards, under the same emveror, 
similar goods were put in circulation in the other 
provinces of Chinat. 

In 1160, in the reign of the same Kao-tsoung, the 
hou-pou created a new paper money, called hoei-tsu, 
or agreements. At first, these new assignats passed 
only on the province of Tehe-kiany and the neigh 
bourhood ; but they were soon spread over the 
whole empire. ‘The paper of which they were 
made was originally fabricated only in the cities of 
Hoei-tcheon and Tehhi-tcheon, in Kiang-nan.  After- 
wards it was also made at T¢hhing-lou-fou, in Szu- 
tchhouan, and at Lin-ngan-fou, in the province of 
Tehe-kiang. The first hoci-tsu valued a thousand 
pieces of coin; but under the reign of Hiao-tsoung, 
in 1163, they were made of 500, 300 and 200. In 
the space of five years, that is, up to the seventh 
moon of the year 1166, 28,000,000 ounces of these 
assignats had already been issued; and by the 14th 
of the eleventh month of the same year, this suin 
was again augmented by 15,600,000 ounces, 
During the remaining part of the reign of the 
dynasty of Soung, the number of the hoei-tsu was 
continually increasing. Besides these assignats, 
there was still the Aiao-tsu, and some other papers 
peculiar to the provinces; in short, the empire was 
inundated with assignats, which fell every day, in 
spite of the different alterations and modifications 
which the government judged proper to make in 
them, to raise their value. 

At length, in the reign of Ly-tsoung, of the same 
dynasty, in 1264 the minister Kia-szu-tav, seeing 





* The first iron money was made in China by the rebel 
Koung-sun-chou, who died A. D. 36. The emperors, 
however, did not follow his example before 524. It was 
only at this period that Ou-ti, of the dynasty of Liang, 
had such coin cast; and since that time it has been often 
used. 

+ Wen-hian-thoung-khao, ix. 24.— Thoung-kiang- 
kang-mou-siu-piau, xiii, 7.—_Mandchou edition, xiii. 13, 
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the currency of the Aoei-tsu so low and the price of 
provisions so high, substituted in part fur these bil- 
lets new assignats, which he called yu-kouan, or 
obligations of silver. ‘Yhe hoei-tsu, called seventeen 
terms, went quickly out of circulation, and three of 
them were given for one of the new siynats, which 
bore the character kia. But, although even torn 
billets were taken in the payment of the imposts, 
the minister could neither raise the value of paper 
circulation issued by the treasury, nor lower the 
price of merchandisc*. 

Whilst the Inst emperors of the dynasty of Soung 
retired to the south of China, the northern parts ot 
that country fell ander the dominion of the Niu- 
tchy, a people of the Toungous race, who had 
founded a new empire under the name of kin, or the 
kingdom of gold. Vheir princes are known to the 
Arabian and Persian historians by the name of 
Altoun-khan. The continual wars which devastated 
the whole of China, had considerably impoverished 
the provinces of that fine country; so that in 1155 
A. D. the copper having become extremely scarce 
in the kingdom of kin, they were obliged to estab- 
lish banks of assignats on the plan of those of kiao- 
tow of the Soung dynasty, The assignats of two, 
four, eight, and ten sums of a thousand pieces of 
coin, were called great bills, and the litéle ones were 
of 100, 300, 700, and 900 pieces of copper. Their 
circulation was fixed for seven years. After this 
term the old bills were to be changed for new ones. 
In all the provinces banks were established, and 
the government charged filty pieces of copper on 
every sun of a thousand, to cover the expense of 
the making and registering of the bills +. 

In the latter half of the thirteenth century, the 
Monguls made themselves masters of Cnina, when 
they founded the dynasty calle) Youun, which 
reigned from 1279 to 1367. Even betore the en- 
tire submission of China, Koublat-khan, or Chi-tsou, 
the first emperor of this dynasty, had already intro- 
duced the assignats amongst the Mongols (between 
1260 to 1263). In 1284, he commanded the Man- 
darin Lou-chi-joung to present him with a plan for 
the issuing of a new paper money; but this did not 
take place ull 1287, and from that time the Mon- 
vols did nothing but increase the nun:ber of their 
assignats called pao-tchhav, or precious paper money. 


The assignats of one sum, made in the vears fchi- 


of 5000 pieces, that had been made in the years 
tchoung-thoung (1260—1263), and which were 
made of the bark of the tree échu (morus papyri- 
fera), beimg a Chinese foot square. Those of one 
sum, in the years tchi-ta (1508—1311), replaced 
the assignats of ¢chi-youan, of five sums. Their 
value was one ounce of pure silver, and one tenth 
part of an ounce of geld. In this manver the go- 
vernment had repaid by four per cent of the value, 
the capital of the first circulation, and with tw enty 
per cent that of the second. ‘Towards the end ot 
the dynasty of the Youan, the paper money had 
already lost much of its credit, and in 1551, we 
find them again obliged to change the system ot 
assignats; but every attempt to heizhten the funds 
was uscless, and the Monguls were obliged to quit 
China, which they had totally ruined by their pre- 
clus tchhao. 

‘This state of affairs obliged the emperors of the 
Ming Dynasty, which succeeded to the Mongols, 
pot oniy not to abolish the échhao, but even to cre- 
ate new. [nm 1575 six ditlerent kinds of signats 
were issued; namely, of one sum of a thousand 
pieces, of 500, of 400, of 300, of 200, and of 100 
pieces of copper. Those of 1000 pieces were 
equivalent to av ounce of silver. The people were 
allowed to use gold, silver, and precious things in 
trade. The currency of these assignats fell in con- 
sequence, and only thirteen sums of pieces of cop- 
per were given for seveuteen in paper. 

It appears that the first emperors of the dynasty 





* Thoung-kian-kang-mon-siu-pisn, xxi. 26.—Mand- 
chou translation, xxi. 52. 
+ Ibid. xv. ldameMandchou version, xv. 2. 





of Ming considerably augmented the number of 
these assignats; for, in 1448, they possessed so 
little credit, that hut three pieces were given for a 
tchhao of a sum of a« thousand, ‘The government 
thoaght that this disgrace of their paper would be 
remedied, by prohibiting the usage of pieces of 
copper, and by compelling the people to use no- 
thing but assignats. Seven years afterwards there 
appeared an ordinance which ordained that the 
imposts of the markets of the two capitals of the 
empire should be paid in assignats. Nevertheless, 
these measures did not produce the desired effect, 
and the échhao remaining in discredit, at last dis- 
appeared from circulation: at least history makes 
nu mention of them after the year 1455 A.D”. 

The Mandchous, who have succeeded the Ming, 
and who are now absolute masters of China, have 
never attempted to issue a paper money of any 
kind; fur those barbarians are as yet ignorant of 
the fundamental principle of all good financial ad- 
ministration, Namely, that the more debts a coun- 
try has, the more rich and happy it ist. 

In Japan, paper money is called kami-2¢ ni. Tits 
introduction mto the empire dates from the time 
of Daiié Go-daigo-no-tenoo, who reigned froin 
1319 to 1351, and who, in 1334, was reimstated on 
the throne, which he occupied again for three 
years}. Llowever, it never threw out of use the 
pieces of copper, and the Japanese assignats have 
always represented considerable values. lam pot 
ceriain whether they are yet in use, but it appears 
certain that they used them sixty or seventy years 
ago. 





MODE OF TRAVELLING IN PERSIA, 
(Extract from an unpublished Journal. ) 





Tue first requisite or sine qud non in travelling in 
Persia is a mehmandar, an official personage whose 
business it is to procure lodgings, food for man and 
beast, to beat the villagers, and to cheat both his 
employer and the government to the best of his 
power. The provisions are generally levied on the 
villages and towns through which the traveller passes. 
The mehmandar gives a receipt for them, which at 
the end of the year entitles the holder to payment 
from the government. In consideration of a small 
bribe to himself, the mehmuandat generally gives a 
receipt for more than is taken, and thus the govern- 
ment might be liable to pay more to the villagers 
than the value of what they are deprived of. To 
guard against this fraudful connivance, the tukkum, 
or royal order, generally specifies the quantity of 
food to be furnisbed by each village, and often orders 
the contribution to be considered as sedir, an arbi- 
trary tax, for which no compensation is made. The 
mehmandar is always furnished with this rukkum, 
the prescriptions of which he%nust enforce by a cud- 
gel or whip, which, the moment he enters a village, 
he begins brandishing about and laying over the 
shoulders of every one he meets with, telling you at 
the same time that this is a mode of proceeding to 
which the Ryats, or country people, are so accus- 
tomed, that it would be impossible to get them to 
produce what is required without a liberal recourse to 
such an argument; and this, in fact, seems to be 
the real truth. The people appear to take the flog- 
ging as a matter of course, as their due in short, and 
it may be a question whether, like some submissive 
housewives we have heard or read of, they would 
it be ne- 





* Thoung-kian-ming-szu-kang-mou, vol. ii. 3.—vii. 3 
and 13. 

+ The assignats of the Soung, the Kin, and the Mon- 
gols, were all made ot the bark of the tree tchu. ‘Those 
of the tirst were only leaves printed and authorised with 
the seal of the authority ; but those of the Mongols were 
more ornamented. The paper which the Ming used in 
the fabrication of their assignats, was made of all kinds of 
plants. We have a figure in the work of P. Duhalde, 
of one of these assignats of the time of the Ming.—Sce 
vol. ii. p. 163. 

t Wa-zy-sy, sive Origines Juponensces; by Kaibara 


Tokzin, published at Yedo, in 1683, vol. iii. p 36. 
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glected. To do the mehmandars justice, they sel- 
dom fail in their duty in this respect. 

This mehmandarship, however, is, as may be con- 
ceived, a source of innumerable extortions, and the 
people so dread its exercise, that the entire popula- 
tion of villages often retire on the approach of any 
great personage to whom they fancy that they shall 
be obliged to furnish provisions; but even to those 
who are desirous of paying immediately for what 
they take, a rukkhum ts still necessary to protect the 
traveller from the insults of the villagers, and to 
make the latter furnish the required provision, which 
without such an authority they might refuse to do 
even on payment. When the villagers carry the 
receipts of the mehmandar to the government, at the 
end of the year, they seldom get credit for more than 
half the amount expressed ; should they be obstrepe- 
rous, they receive a bastinadoing as payment in full 
of their demands, 

One of the principal objects in a Persian caval- 
cade is the ltukhtrowan. The tukitrowan, in Per- 
sian, signifies a moving bed or couch. It is a covered 
litter, something like a palanquin, carried by two 
mules, one in front and the other in the rear; these 
carriages have no springs, and it may be readily con- 
ceived, therefore, that they are not the most easy of 
conveyances, especially should the roads be rough, 
and either of the mules be addicted to stumbling. 
The tukhtrowans are nevertheless the most fashion- 
able sort of carriage in Persia; they are extremely 
safe and convenient, and admirably adapted for the 
narrow aud dangerous roads of Persia, and they only 
want springs to render them as agreeable as they are 
convenient. ‘The king and princes, in their journeys, 
have always one or two in attendance to serve them 
in case of illness, or that they may indulge in a 
lounge when tired of nding. Of their wives, how- 
ever, the principal ones only are allowed the indul- 
gence of this luxury; the others either ride astride 
on horseback, with large red boots, and an immense 
white sheet which covers them all over, and makes 
them look like a sack of flour set perpendicularly, 
or they are stuffed into cribs or baskets, called caja- 
vahs. In the latter case, two of these baskets are 
slung upon a mule or camel, one on each side, exactly 
balancing; in these the unfortunate damsels are 
doomed to sit with their chins on their knees, now 
and then putting their heads through a hole in the 
top in order to respire a little fresh air, and remind- 
ing one for all the world of turkies going to market. 
Should there be only one fair traveller, a trunk, or 
some such heavy article, is put into the opposite 
basket to preserve the equilibrium, and in that case 
the immured lady must by no means think of issuing 
from her coop, until the regular ceremony of un- 
lading takes place, for were she to get out, the load 
on the other side would immediately fall to the 
ground. The slave girls and waiting maids ride on 
the sumpter mules, squatted on the top of the bag- 
gage amidst kettles and poultry. 





THE DRAMA. 
English Opera House. 

Tur. quick succession of novelties at this theatre 
puts to shame the sleepy monotony of theatrical 
establishments in general. In the weekly arrears, 
for which our criticism has to make account, we 
generally find something new to anatomise and 
comment upon, and in almost all cases something 
that repays us for the labour, The ‘ Spring Lock,’ 
which was produced last week, promises to become 
a great favourite ; and surely, if the spirit of whim 
ever had that influence in dramatic matters, which 
is sufficient to recommend its manifestations to the 
world in general, here is an instance where its 
power should be allowed, and its omnipotence duly 
honoured, Whether to call this drama a comedy, 
an opera, a farce, or an ollapod cooked up of the 
three materials, we will not stop to inquire. It is 
sv amusivg in its kind, whatever that kind may 
be, that criticism is set at defiance, and must be 
merry whether it will or no. The nominal plot is 











as follows: a young lady, betrothed to one whom 
she dislikes, solicits leave, just before the nuptial 
ceremony, to commune with herself for the last 
tine in her own apartment, She takes from a 
closet the testimonials of love given her by her 
true knight, muses awhile over them, and at length 
is about to replace them and return to her compa- 
nions, when by chance ber foot strikes against a 
spring lock; the door of the closet flies up, and 
she isimmured. This oceurs in the first act. “The 
consternation of her attendants is then repre- 
sented, and afterwards the main story is suspeaded, 
and remains so till nearly the close of the third act, 
when by accident one of Ler women overhears an 
account given by some one who had also been 
confined near the secret closet, and fro:n what is 
then stated, suspects the true history of her mis- 
tress’s concealment. They repair to the spot and 
manage to open the door, when the lady is disco- 
vered half dead, but is instantly re-animated by the 
caresses of her true lover, to whom she is of 
course given in marriage, though we were not told 
why. ‘This is the presumptive plot. The real 
interest of the piece depends upon one or two 
comic characters, quite unconnected with the 
serious division of the drama, but whose adventures 
fill up the great chasm left by the littleness and 
insithciency of the outward and visible story. 
There are two rival doctors introduced, Doctor 
Flamingo, a huge, gaunt, solemn, and taciturn leech, 
personated by Mr. O. Smith; and Doctor Mo- 
nente, a small, garrulous, conceited, whimsical, and 
most wine-bibbing man of science, filled out by 
Mr. Keciey. Monente has a fat spouse, Mrs. C. 
Jones, whose fidelity is put in jeopardy by the uisi- 
nuating glances of Flamingo. A domestic as well 
as professional rivalry is the consequence. In the 
course of the play, they have a duel, the most ab- 
surd thing ever contemplated ; and the bitterness 
of their mutual spleen is well contrasted with the 
amorous hy-play between Monna Brigida and her 
husband's fue. This same husband, moreover, is a 
sad braggart, especially in his cups; and, on one 
occasion, happened to ailect an intimacy with the 
ruling man of the city, (Lorenzo de’ Medici, by the 
by,) when Lorenzo himself stood by in disguise. 
The result of this was, that his hearer begyed to be 
introduced to the prince, which Monente promises 
shall be done that very night. Accordingly le 
takes his young triend, (Mr. Wood,) a neat ballad 
singer, as he thinks him, to the ducal palace, and 
Lorenzo resolves to punish him for his conceit. In 
the first place he intoxicates him, and mixes a 
soporitic with his wine ; then he has him lodged in 
an apartment in which, upon his waking after a 
sleep of two days, he finds himself attacked by 
demons; and in this way is persecuted, terrified, 
beaten, and bruised, tll nearly the conclusion of 
the opera. He returns home to find Flamingo with 
his wife, and mixes assafeetida iu a goblet which 
the other is about to drink. Lis rival falls, some- 
how or other, in the O. Smith style, oud of the stage, 
and Monente tells his spouse his adventures, which 
being overheard by Amarantha’s (the heroine's) 
servant, lead to the discovery of her place of con- 
finement. 

We can only add, that the drollery of the dia- 
logue is unabated throughout, and that two or 
three songs by Mr. Rodwell are not wanted to 
contribute to the popularity of the performance. 


PANORAMA OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 





We congratulate Mr. Burford on his return to 
the abode of mortals. His descent to the awful 
kingdom of Dis was too hazarduus an adventure 
for a painter of panoramas: to men of the highest 
order only is it given to accomplish such an en- 
terprise unscathed. We dreaded, therefore, the 


effect which intimacy with scenes so far beyond 
human contemplation, might have had on the 
nerves of an artist of ordinary calibre, and trembled 








for the loss of the classical and legitimate pano- 
rama. Happily, however, Mr. Burford bas shaken 
his Mephistophiles from bim, and has again come 
within the :egion of probabilities and truth. Not 
that, after his aspiring to so sublime a theme, he 
has been able to setiic down calmly and entirely to 
the realities of this common place world. lis 
muse, etherial as she may be, has avoided the shock 
of alighting too suddenly on our substantial cled, 
aud although she has ceased to emulate the soaring 
Hights of the sister that bears Mr. Martina alott, she 
sull hovers above the surface, aud on the margin of 
the gorgeous atmosphere in which the genius of 
Mr. Turner bolds fis bitlhant court. We are not 
sure that she is even yet ber proper place. We 
shall not be surprised nor grieved to see her too 
ambitious spirit once more rejected 5 and we wait 
with some impatience to welcome ber back to ler 
own sphere and station, 


The Panorama of Constantinople, nevertheless, 
is, On the whole, a most pleasing one. A subject 
more upproprinte, and more certain of being popt- 
lar, could not be chosen. The circumstances in 
wh.ch the capital of the Ottoman empire is at pres 
sent placed, beleaguered as it probably is by the 
army of the Czar, if indeed it be not already the 
possession of the Giaour, give an interest of assu- 
ciution to the picture which neither the beauty ef 
the scevery, nor even the history of the ovce seat 
of the Roman empire, could succeed in inspiring. 
Can we look up the pleasant Bosphorus withont 
fancying we hear the roar of the artillery of the 
Russian squadron, and of the ‘Turkish castles dis- 
puting the passage of the channel ;* without ex- 
pecting to see the majestic vanguard of the hostile 
fleet emerging, tattercd but victorious, from be- 
tween the bright and sunny bills which with so 
much beauty close the strait to our view. Then it 
is that we cast our looks towards the Dardanelles 
to behold the fleets of Britain and France spreadimg 
over the sea of Marmora, and, invited by the thun- 
der heard afar, crowding sail in order to be present 
at least at the impending shock. But this resis 
with our own imsgination, Mr. Burford has in- 
dulged in no such anticipation, Lut has represented 
the splendid and picturesque city unpoliuted by 
the presence ofan enemy. The spectator is placed 
in the channel, between the sheres of Europe and 
Asia. ‘The tower of Leander is immediately before 
hun as he looks towards Scutari; behind him is 
the Seragho point, the eutrance to the Port, Pera, 
and Galata 3 on his right lies the sea of Marmora, on 
his lett the channel of the Bosphorus, which, mm 
separating Scutar: from Constantinople, seems 
like a mighty river dividing the quarters of a 
sing!e town. The tower of Leander is most bril- 
lautly painted: the gilding of the setting san on 
the moss-covered tiles is quite dazzling, This is 
the best part of the picture: next, perhaps, are the 
distant hiils on the European side of the channel 
ot the Bosphorus, on which there is a very tine 
clear effect somewhat inconsisicut with the warn 
tint of the Opposite part of the picture. Mr. Bur- 
ford fails as usual in bis foliage, His evident attempt 
to adopt the gorgcousness of Mr. Turner cannet 
be termed successful: nor are his effects always 
correct—witness the vessel firing, the siere of which, 
although turned eastward, so far frem being in 
shade, shares the gilded rays of the gorgeous suuset. 
The general atmosphere is more studicd than true. 
The Bostandjis too! surely they must all fall back- 
ward; already are their oars out of the water, vet are 
they not at the top of their pull? These, however, 
are faults hardly worth noticing, and are mentioned 
rather with a view to amusement than to censure. 
The Panorama is one of the most interesting we 
have seen fora long time, and the iirst cffect of 
it is especially striking, 





* According to Captain Frankland’s account, the task 
of forcing the passage would not be very difficult. A 
minute map of the straits is to be found in his recently 
published travels. 
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THE COSsIORAMA. 


Turs, it is true, is an humble exhibition, a mere 
puppet-show on a large scale; but if we can esteem 
objects simply for their effect, without going out of 
our way to find the value of the means by which 
that effect is accomplished, or the difficulty of the 
process employed in producing it, we scarcely know 
a sight in London more worthy of being seen, no- 
ticed, and commended, than this collection of views. 
The proprietors of the Cosmorama, indeed, have of 
late much improved their exhibition, not more in the 
choice of their subjects, and the accuracy and spirit 
of their drawings, than in the various and skilful 
effects of chiaro scuro, and the tricks of actual light 
and shade, in which they rival, and that not very 
unsuccessfully, establishinents of higher pretensions. 

Among the views which produce most eflect, is 
that of the Temple of Edfou, one of the largest 
in the Thebais. So palpable a representation of the 
form of those vast monuments, of which we read 
with so much wonder, will be of great assistance to 
the imagination of many; while those who would 
not require such aid in conceiving the form and plan, 
may derive advantage to their ideas from the effect 
of size and imposing magnificence which is conveyed 
by the drawings as here seen. 

‘The Interior of the Cathedral of St. Gudule, at 
Brussels,’ is admirably drawn. The size is most 
effectively preserved, the light-and-shade is managed to 
perfection, the columns appear actually relieved, and 
we hardly remember to have seen this view surpassed 
by any diorama. In ‘ Canterbury Cathedral,’ we 
have the same view which was exhibited at the Dio- 
rana, with the fizures also similar. The Cosmorama 
need not shrink from the comparison. Dut the most 
grand and interesting of the views here presented, is 
that of * The Pass of St. Gothard,’ with ‘The Devil’s 
Bridge.” The utmost efforts of classic art might fail 
to give the awful sublimity of this mountain scene 
with more effect. The gloom of the abyss, the 
abruptness of the lofty mountain walls, the depth of 
the shade, the fall of the water, the coutinual rising 
of the spray, the single arch perched aloft and 
stretching over the chasm, are all represented with 
un admirable illusion, and the roar of the cataract 
alone is wanting to couter reality on the scene. The 
recollection of it makes us forget that we are writing of 
a cosmorama, as the sight of the drawing made us al- 
most doubt that it could be such an exhibition which 
gave us so much pleasure. ‘The Village of Roboise,’ 
with snow and fog, is very ingeniously, cleverly, and 
naturally executed. ‘The Interior of St. Peter's,’ 
like the same view now inthe Diorama, is distorted. 
In both cases the arches are out of all proportion 
wide. Is this a defect in the drawings, made per- 
haps by the help of the camera lucida, or of the 
medium through which they are viewed? ‘ Mount 
Vesuvius in an Eruption,’ the wonder of wonders, is 
the least pleasing of all the views; far too much is 
attempted, and the failure is, as might be expected, 
signal. 








THE COLOSSEUM. 


Str,—I made one of a party of honest country- 
folk who went to see the interior of the Colosseum 
the other day. We were all near friends aud rela- 
tions, and in the delight and astonishment of our 
hearts made our remarks to each other without re- 
serve; and I had thoughts, as the literary organ of 
the family, of giving you an account of our various 
observations, but feared you would find them too 
simple and unsophisticated for your learned pages. 
My only object, then, in addressing you, is to obtain 
the assistance of yourself, or your correspondents, 
on a subject which has greatly excited curiosity, viz., 
the etymology of the name which has been given to 
this remarkable building. In the first place, we 
know it is no more like the Coliseum at Rome than 
it is like St. Paul’s, and therefore we suppose the 
similarity of the two names must be a matter of ac- 
cident altogether; notwithstanding it has puzzled us 








all very much. My brother James, who is a good 
Latin and Greek scholar, says he can’t make out the 
origin of the name of the Roman theatre at all; but 
he is of opinion that our Colosseum, which is spelt 
very differently, as you perceive, is called so simply 
because it is a building on a large scale. Can you, 
or any of your readers, enlighten us on the subject 
of these doubts ? 

I must tell you what my sister Emily, who is a 
person of taste, says about the conservatory ; she 
says itis larger, but nothing so pretty, as ours at 
home, excepting the fountain, and that she thinks is 
a great deal too artificial, particularly that whirligig 
thing, made of sea-shells, in the centre. For my 
own part, I think the rooms in the Swiss cottage 
somewhat cheerless ; a stutled chamois or two would 
be some relief, or the bow and arrows of William 
‘Tell, the real ones, if they could be procured ; if not, 
Mr. Macready’s would be better than none. The 
preparations for a cataract, it struck me, did not pro- 
mise much; I would as leave see a model of Mont 
Blanc in the little table in the cottage, ora land- 
scape of the lake of the four Cantons on the wall ; 
hut. perhaps, these things are all of them better left 
to Nature. 

We are going to ascend the cupola of St. Paul’s 
to-morrow, on purpose to compare the picture of 
London with the reality, by which, no doubt, we 
shall be better able to judge of the merits of the 
former. TI hope this expedition will give my youngest 
brother William’s muse a jog, who has been poring 
these three days over a copy of verses on the old 
cross from St. Paul's, which we saw immured in the 
upper part of the Colosseum. Will you put them 
into your Number of next week, if [ can persuade 
him to send them, and you should find them worth 
your notice* ?—Your's, obediently, 

Rusticus. 








NEW MUSIC, 





A Selection of the most admired Pieces in Auber’s 
Opera of La Muette de Portici, performed in this 
Country under the ‘Title of Masanicllo, arranged for 
the Piano-forte, by L. Devereaur, in three Books. 
Mayhew and Lee. 

Masanrecxo again! but the clearest, easiest, and 
most perspicuous edition for masters to teach and 
pupils to comprehend, that has yet appeared, adapt- 
ed to the piano-forte. The three books (at only 3s. 
each) comprise all the favourite pieces, and are un- 
usually well arranged and clearly engraved. Book 1 
contains No. 1, the ‘ Guaracha;’? No. 2, the move- 
ment in G, so well known as a quadrille; No. 3, 
the * Cheur de la Chapelle ;’ and No. 4, the ad- 
mired barcarolle, sung by Braham. Book 2, con- 
tains No. 5, the beautiful prayer in E flat, ‘ Saint 
bien heureux ;° No. 6, the Triumphal March and 
Chorus in the same key; No.7, the other barcarolle, 
and No. 8, the striking bolero; and Book 3 com- 
prises No. 9, the characteristic tarantula in E minor; 
No. 10, the pleasing cavatina in B flat; No. 11, the 
*Cheur des Pécheurs’ in F; and for a finale No. 12, 
the *Cheur du Marché.’ The whole a specimen 
of the ‘ Utile et dulce.’ 


The Soldier's Return, a Ballad, sung by Mr. Broad- 
hurst, the Music composed by Mrs. Philip Millard. 
Published by A. Pettet. 

Burns wrote the very beautiful, expressive, and 
touching poetry of the ‘ Soldier’s Return,’ for Thom- 
son’s Scottish songs, adapting it to the admired na- 
tional melody, ‘The Mill, Mill O,” which has become 
entirely identified with those words. The union of 
the two presents a delightful and characteristic bal- 
lad, and we can only lament the sad want of taste 
and judgment in any attempt to divorce them, and 
substitute mew music for that which Burns so aptly 
chose for his purpose. With this feeling and im- 
pression, we could scarcely credit our eyes upon 





* We shall have great pleasure in receiving and in- 
sexting Mr. William’s effusions..ED,. 








reading Burns's alliterative line, ‘ When wild war's 
deadly blast was blawn,’ adapted to a totally differ- 
ent melody. After these remarks, which should have 
been made if Mozart, Beethoven, Haydn, or Weber 
(alas all gone!) had attempted the same, we can 
say nothing more respecting the new music. 





Seventh set of Quadrilles, called the Three Sisters, 
taken from a French popular Opera of that name, as 
performed with the most distinguished applause, by 
Messrs. Litolff and Adams's new French Quadrille 
Band, composed and arranged expressly for the 
Grand Balls at the Doncaster Races, and dedi- 
cated, by permission, to the Honourable John Stuart 
Wortley, by M. Litolff. Published by T. Welsh, 
at the Royal Harmonic Institution. 

Turse airs are in the usual style, gay, brisk, and 
playful, eliciting but little praise for theirnovelty ; thus, 
after the very lengthy and marvellously descriptivetitle, 
the homely phrase of ‘ great cry and little wool’ can- 
not but force itself upon the imagination. They are, 
however, very pleasing tunes, and quite as well 
adapted for being danced to as any we have met 
with. 








O Music, sweet Music, written by WW. Bartholomew, 
and adaped to the last Waltz of C. M. Von Weber. 
Vernon. 

Turse words are as well written and adapted per- 
haps as could be, but Weber's waltz is not at all fitted 
for vocal arrangement-in our opinion. It is a baga- 
telle of a remarkable and characteristic nature, and 
every alteration of the edition for the piano-forte (as 
left by its talented and lamented parent,) must in 
some measure depreciate it. 


No. 4 of Twelve Ttalian Fantasias, Concertante for the 
Flute and Piano-forte, composed by Raphael Dress- 
ler. Cocks and Co. 

Quire as interesting and well arranged as his 
previous numbers, and comprising Rossini’s beau- 
tiful movements from Moist: in Fgitto ‘ Celeste man 
placata,’ and ‘ Parlar, Spiegar.?. An appropriate 
introduction in © Minor, well precedes the Quintetto 
© Celeste’ in the relative Major of F flat, which by 
reciprocal modulation returns into C Major for the 
duet * Parlar.’. The whole forming a shewy, clever, 
and not very difficult fantasia. It is dedicated to 
the Honourable Douglas Kinnaird, and published as 
Dressler’s op. 75. 





The Savoyard Girl, a Pallad, composed by Augustus 

~ Meves. Cramer and Co. 

WE cannot, in truth, compliment Mr, Meves upon 
this effusion; it is too common place, too like the 
old Vauxhall songs of by-gone days. <A poor and 
needy composer of the name of Moulds, used to 
write words and music very similarly some thirty 
years since. (Ilis ¢ Primrose Girl’ and Moutine’s 
¢ Maria’ still live in our recollection.) As is now 
too frequently the case, the sketch in lithography on 
the title is the best part of the work, and is worth 
the price of the song for pasting into a scrap-book. 








Le Petit Bijou, a favourite French Air, arranged 
with Variations for the Piano-firte, and respectfully 
dedicated to Miss Hall, by T. Harrington, Member 
of the Royal Academy of Music. A. Pettet. 

A gay, lively, and pleasing melody in B flat, with 
four appropriate and shewy variations (full of flou- 
rishes) and finishing with a polonaise. “A bright 
trifle, written in good taste, and with grammatical 
accuracy. 





The Village Maid, a favourite German Melody 
adapted to English Poetry, by J. I. with Accompa- 
niment for the Piano-jorte, by J. A. Naske. Ewer 
and Johanning. 

Tue 7th number of a selection of foreign popular 
melodies, adapted to English poetry, and the best 
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THE ATHENAUM, 





specimen we have yet reviewed, (the previous six 
have, been regularly noticed at various periods in 
The Atheneum.’) The three verses are presented 
in German and English poetry, aud the whole is a 
pretty, trifling production. 











No. 2 of the Gems of Melody for the Piano-forie, 
with an Accompaniment for the Klute ad.lib. selected 
and arranged by William Forde, Cocks and Co. 
Tue flowing and pleasing air ‘ La Suissesse au 

Bord du Lac’ is chosen as the second piece of a se- 

ties of melodies, arranged in a brief and familiar 

manner for incipient performers upon the piano-forte. 

They are compressed into two pages including the 

flute accompaniment in a stave over the piano-forte 

part, published at a cheap rate, and must be accept- 

able to teachers in schools, &c. 








SOUTHERN RUSSIA. 
MILITARY COLONY OF THE CHERSONESUS. 





Tur object of the Russian military colonies is 
two-fold—to preserve an organized military force, 
whose numbers and efficiency may be maintained by 
its own resources, and to hasten the cultivation, civi- 
lisation, and peopling of districts, which, however 
richly gifted by nature, have remained waste and un- 
productive from the absence of human industry and 
the scantiness of their population. 

The first colonies established by the late emperor 
were those formed out of three regiments of grena- 
diers, in the governments of St. Petersburg and No- 
vogorod ; but their sites, on the marshy and insalu- 
brious banks of the Volkhof and lake Ilmen, have 
proved so prejudicial to their prosperity, that the 
object of their formation has been frustrated in all 
its leading points. It has fared far better with the 
colonies of cavalry established in the Chersonesus, 
under the able guidance of Count de Witt. These 
colonies consist of one division of cuirassiers and 
two of lancers, by the introduction of which into a 
vast extent of steppes, lying between the Dnieper 
and the Bug, a turbulent and heterogeneous collec- 
tion of Moldavians, Wallachians, Servians, and 
Tartars, has been incorporated into an harmonious 
whole, and brought under the yoke of good order 
and discipline. 

The colony has been endowed with a wide range 
of land, from the fertility of which it is supplied 
with a more than competent sustenance. The go- 
vernment of these settlements being wholly of a mi- 
litary character, a population .of 87,000 males has 
been withdrawn from the arm of the civil power, and 
appropriated for the exclusive purpose of recruiting 
twelve regiments of cavalry. Elizibethgrad is its 
head-quarters, and has retained its civil character. 
Two systems of colonization have been tried here. 
In 1818, a division of the lancers of the Bug en- 
tered their cantonments in this quarter, and were 
present during the progress of the preliminary opera- 
tions, on which eighteen battalions of infantry were 
employed ; they were dependent on the government 
for every article of their food and clothing, until the 
ground itself was ina state to afford them supplies. 
The viciousness of this system could not pass unno- 
ticed ; and the division of the Ukraine was limited 
to the supplying mere settlers and ske'etons for the 
reserve squadrons, namely, twenty-six officers and 
sixty sub-ofticers for each regiment. On their arri- 
val, the country was lotted into districts, the popula- 
tion was distributed in due proportions, and schools, 
magazines, and studs were established ; every thing, 
in short, was previously prepared for the reception 
of the intended settlers; and the various regiments 
arrived on the spot in 1821. Yet it was found that 
the dwellings, and many other arrangements, were 
still incomplete; and a further term of four years 
elapsed before the divisign of cuirassiers finally took 
possession. Much still remains to be done, as most 
of what has been done is of a mere temporary cha- 
racter; the various buildings appear to be of a plain 
and substantial nature, though regularity has not 








been observed, excepting with those designed for 
public purposes; and every kind of facility has been 
afforded to the natives towards enabling them to 
render their habitations more commodious, and build 
them close together. Each individual has been re- 
cognised as the proprietor of the ground he has cul- 
tivated, whilst a considerable addition has been made 
to the plots of the poorer amongst them. 





Lands are assigned for the maintenance of the 
studs, as well as the production of grain and oats ; 
they are cultivated by forced labour; and the mea- 
dows, appropriated to the subsistence of the cavalry 
horses, are tended by the joint labours of the inha- 
bitants and soldiery. The result has proved ex- 
tremely gratifying, for the whole district has a twelve- 
month’s supply in hand. Last year’s harvest was 
so abundant, that it could not all be housed, and 
290,000 chetworts of grain were supplied to the 
army on the Turkish frontier, though scarcely one- 
third of the lands, constituting the endowment of 
the colony, had been reduced to a state of cultiva- 
tion. The supply of recruits greatly exceeds the 
ordinary limit, and many of the regiments have 1700 
men at present in reserve. 

‘The number of pupils frequenting the colonial 
schools has been stated at 27,000. Whether this 
statement be correct or not, it is evident that they 
must have prospered greatly; for we find it offi- 
cially reported, that on the 1st of October, 1826, 
the schools of a single squadron of the Ukraine 
division contained 848 children of either sex, under 
ten, and 460 between ten and eighteen years of age. 
Two hundred of the latter being returned as physi- 
cally fit for service, there manifestly exist abundant 
means of maintaining the squadrons of reserve at 
their full complement of three hundred. The sta- 
ture of the men is superb, and they possess great 
agility and considerable intelligence. The supply 
and quality of the horses bred in the several studs, 
are such as to ensure efficient and complete remounts. 


On the whole it would appear, that the new system 
of military colonization effects a saving of nearly 
6000/. per regiment, as compared with the former 
one. Its ultimate result yet remains problematical ; 
but its immediate effects are undoubtedly calculated 
to advance the mental and physical civilization of 
the colonial population. The regulations under 
which it is conducted fill a mass of fourteen volumes, 
and indicate with minute precision the nature and 
extent of each individual’s rights, immunities, and 
duties, 

We have but one addition to make to this imper- 
fect outline. ‘Though revelling in the lap of abun- 
dance, the soldier appears discontented, and the 
officer makes no disguise of his dissatisfaction. 








MISCELLANIES. 


Inu Success or BurtpinG SprevuLatrons IN 
Paris.—In France, as well as in England, the 
years 1824 and 1825 were distinguished by a build- 
ing Mania among speculating men—a mania, how- 
ever, which has led to disastrous consequences : 
for what with the ditliculty of tinding tenants when 
the houses are finished, and what with the with- 
drawa! of the confidence and capital of monied 
mea from the speculator, whereby tor want of funds 
the buildings have been left in au untinished state, 
and no return can be derived from them; most of 
those who embarked in the enterprise of improving 
and beautifying the grande ville, have been well- 
nigh ruined. A commission has been appointed by 
the Minister of the Luaterior to inquire into the 
causes of the failure of these speculations, and Le 
Globe, oi the 18th July, publishes the substance of 
a memorial on the subject, from the architects and 
builders of the metropolis to the commissioners. 
From this, it appears that the ill success of the 
building schemes could not have arisen from over- 
rating the necessity for new habitations, since the 
increase of houses has been so much below that of 
the population within the last few years, that while, 
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in 1817, Paris contained 713,966 inhabitants, and 
26,801 houses, or, on an average, 26 inhabitants 
to a house; in 1827, the number of houses was 
29,472, and that of the inhabitants, 890,431, or 
30 inkabitants to a house. A mistake, however, 
it is allowed, has been made in the nature of the 
buildings erected, the new constructions having 
been nearly all calculated for people of condition, 
or at least of easy circumstances, while the aug- 
mentation in the population has been principally 
among the working classes. These poor people 
are condemned to live in such a crowded state, 
that there are some quarters of the town in which 
nine out of ten children die before they are one 
year old; and those who survive are so ill-formed 
and weak when full grown, that only one man in 
three is fit for a soldier; while, in the other quar- 
ters, the proportion of the last is one in two. ~The 
memorialists strongly recommend the opening and 
widening these crowded districts. Another cause 
of the ruin of builders is stated to be the evbligation 
to use stone and oak-timber in construction, while 
brick and deal would do just as well, especially for 
small buildings, which are those most wanting. The 
memorialists meet the objection that the duration 
of these mure economical erections would be much 
less than more substantial ones, by the argument, 
that it is not desirable that buildings constructed 
for domestic purposes should be capable of lasting 
so long; that the wants and conveniences of ove 
age differ from those of another; and that buildings 
capable of enduring for centuries longer, are every 
day demolished, because their arrangement does 
not correspond with modern habits and usayes, 
They also enter into calculations to show that the 
building substantially is an error in economy, and 
that an accumulated fund trom the surplus capital 
required to be expended to give greater solidity, if 
placed out at compound interest would be more 
advantageous to the posterity of the builder of a 
house, than the possession of a dwelling free from 
dilapidations. 


New Germuan Tracepy.—A new tragedy, in 
German, entitled * The Iceland Fisherwoman,’ * Die 
Fischerin von Island,’ by Hen, Charles Panse, was 
brought out in the course of the spring at the Dres- 
den theatre. This fisherwoman is a king’s daughter, 
who had been exposed at her birth, and after being 
married and becoming a mother, discovers who her 
parents were. The prospect of a crown overturns all 
the former good dispositions of the fisherman’s wife ; 
she disowns her husband and child, and is about to 
be given in marriage, by her father, who is king of 
Norway, to the Crown Prince of Denmark, as a bond 
of union between the two hostile kingdoms: _ there- 
upon, the husband, with his child in his arms, makes 
his appearance, recognises his wife, attempts to dis- 
suade her from new nuptials, but after being desired 
in vain to leave the child with her, is disclaimed, 
and even persecuted. Amidst the rejoicings prepa- 
ratory to the royal nuptials, the Icelander murders his 
child, carries the corpse into the State Council cham- 
ber, and there formally protests against the marriage 
of his wife with the Danish Prince. The Prince 
abandons his intended bride, the Icelander stabs 
himself, and the king’s daughter commits suicide, 
by tearing away the bandage after having been 
bled, and the king of Norway, weary of his crown 
and of his life; abdicates his throne in favour of the 
Crown Prince of Denmark. The piece, although 
performed with ail the ability of which the Dresden 
company was capable, was received with very par- 
tial applause. 


Diorama at Panis.—A new painting, the Ine 
terior of the Campo Santo at Pisa, has just com- 
menced exhibiting at Paris. ‘The View of Mount 
St. Gothard has been removed, and is about to be 
breught to London for the Diorarga in the Regent’s 
Park. 

Iirccoucus 1x ANIMALS PRODUCED AT PLEA- 
suRE.—At the sitting of the French Academy of 
Sciences, of the 3rd of August, a letter was read 
from a schoolmaster, M, Daniel, detailing the fol- 
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lowing experiment to which he had been led by | navian mountains 1000 ft.; and in the north of Lap- 


pure accident. Keep a dog fasting for eight or ten 
hours, then place the animal on its back and pour 
cold water over its stomach, the hiccoughs will 
immediately follow. Out of twenty-three dogs on 
which this experiment had been tried, it is stated 
to have succeeded with twenty-tvo. The writer 
of the letter had tried similar experiments on calves 
and bulls, and had constantly produced the hic- 
coughs in those animals, 


Picton Livinc wirnour Brarn.—At the same 
sitting, & communication was read from a M. Des- 
portes, doctor of medicine, of a case observed by 
himself in which a pigeon, although wanting brains 
aud the upper part of the spinal marrow, lived two 
days in its shell, but unable to issue from it, and 
continued alive for some time after being removed 
from it. 

Recext Discovrries or Fosstr Remarns.—A 
collection of fossil animal remains have been found 
in Kent’s-hole, near Torquay, which have been 
presented by the Rev. J. M. Enery, of Torquay, 
F.G.S. to the Museum of Natural History at Taun- 
ton. Baron Cuvier observes, that where these 
antediluvian bones are found, there are generally 
six or seven animals collected in the same place— 
an observation confirmed by the discovery some 
time since, near Canterbury, of a collection hud- 
dled together in the tertiary formation; they are 


not lapideous, but found disjointed in the state of 


calcareous fossils of teeth, horns, bones, and frag- 
meuts of young animals; consisting of the mastidon 
or elephant, the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, the 
boss, the bear, and the antelope ; this lot was found 
resting upon a bed of lignite or wood, intermixed 
with nuts, some apparently as fresh as bog nuts ; 
whence it has been inferred, that the animals were 
browsing in the woods at the period when they 
were thus subject to the great convulsion. Several 
specimens of these horns, tnsks, &c. have been sent 
to the Museum at Hull; and others are in the pos- 
session of Mr. Walker, mineralogist, of the Western 
Exchange, Old Bond Strect. 

Comparison OF THE PRINCIPAL Evropeax 
Cuatns or Mountatns.—In a late work, published 
at Copenhagen, by Dr. Shouw, entitled Specimen 
Geographize Physicw Comparative, isa detailed com- 
parison of the three grand chains of mountains, the 
Alps, the Pyrenees, and the mountains of Scandi- 
navia. The Alps and the Pyrenees are at the same 
distance between the Pole and the Equator, the lat- 
ter lying between 42 and 434 degrees of latitude N, 
the former between 434 and 48; the mountains of 
Scandanavia reach the polar circle, their situation 
being between 58 and 71 degrees. Thus the Pyrenees 
occupy scarcely more than a degree of latitude ; the 
Alps extend over 44°, the mountains of Scandinavia 
over 13, the last consequently have a much greater 
variety of temperature, and a colder climate. With 
regard to the longitude, the Pyrenees extend from 
16 to 21°, the Alps from 224 to 35, and the Scan- 
dinavian mountains from 22 to 48, meridian of the 
Isle of Ferrol. The highest points of the Scandina- 
vian mountains are those of Mugnafield, 6800 feet ; 
Koloeting, 6800; Sneeheten, 7100; Nordre Skages- 
taetting, 7100. The summits of the Alps rise higher 
than those of the Pyrenees 4000 feet, and than those 
of the Scandinavian mountains 7000; so that the 
loftiest of the Scandinavian mountains do not attain 
more than a half of the height of the Alps. The 
Scandinavian mountains reach their greatest eleva- 
tion in their southern parts, and the highest points 
of the Alps are towards the west; in the Pyrenees 
the most elevated summits are nearly in the middle 
of the chain. With regard to the geology of the 
three chains, the author regrets that information is 
yet wanting to allow of a satisfactory determination 
as to the geognostic constitution of these masses. 
In the Scandinavian mountains, he says, no second- 
ary rocks are found; gneiss and mucacious schist 
are common; there are no thermal waters. In 
point of climate, the Pyrenees have scarcely any 
glaciers; in the Alps, the lowest point of perpetual 
snow is 3000 ft.; in the southern part of the Scandi- 


land it descends even to the level of the sea. The 
Alpine region is nearly the same in the three chains. 
Trees cease to grow in Scandinavia at 3300, and 
even at 1500 feet; in the Alps at 6200 and 5600; 
in the Pyrenees at 6900 and 6500. Grain is no 


latitude) at 2000 ft.; and under 70° of latitude, grain 
will not grow even at the level of the sea; in the 
northern Alps the terminating point for the cultiva- 
tion of grain is 3400 feet, and in the southern 4900 ; 
in the southern Pyrenees 5200. 


Avuricurar Conression.—Auricular confession, 
like every thing else human, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, has its advantages and disadvantages. 
The most rigid reformist would scarcely deny that 
there are situations in which the direction of a sin- 
cere and venerable pastor might be of infinite ad- 
vantage in the guidance of tender consciences; and 
yet that the practice is liable to great abuse, Ca- 
tholic countries will yield daily evidence; and 
recent proof is afforded by the following paragraph 
ina French paper: ‘M. L’Evéeque d’Evreux a 
condamné le curé de Louviers @ ne plus contesser 
que des femmes ages de soixante ans au moins. 
Les sexagénaires de Louviers choquées de cette 
sentence qui les offre en objet de mortification doi- 
vent présenter une requéte au grand aumonier 
pour fair révoquer la décision de Monsieur 
@Evreux.? The bishop, in condemning the curate 
of Louviers to this punishment, does not appear to 
partake the opinion of an old friend of ours, the 
Padre Sprovinciale of the Frati Osservanti of the 
province of Girgenti, who was wont to assert 
that he would rather confess twenty men than one 
woman. Why, he did not say. It is true the 
Padre Sprovinciale was paralytic and no longer 
young. 


Surpuate or Quinine In Hypropuonia 
Cases.—A French doctor of Thomery, M. Vanuer, 
recommends tie trial of Sulphate of Quinine as a 
remedy in cases of hydrophobia. It is the only 
specific, he argues, in cases of malignant intermit- 
tent and remittent fevers, and why, he asks, should 
it not be employed in hydrophobia? He recom- 
mends it, not to supersede, but in addition to the 
other remedies, and urges the conmencing the cure 
with a copious bleeding from the feet. 


InFLueNce oF Poverry on Morrariry.—The 
proportion in mortality between infants of the poor 
and those of classes in easy circumstances, has 
often been investigated, and found constantly in 
favour of the latter. We are not aware that the 
same comparison has been before made of the effect 
of indigence on the aged, but M. Benoiston de Cha- 
teauneuf, it seems, has devoted himself to the in- 
quiry, and in a memoir recently submitted to the 
Académie des Sciences, details the resaltof his ob- 
servations. He bad compared the deaths among 
six hundred persons in the highest ranks of society, 
and of an advanced age, with those of people of 
the same age, in a state of indigence, and had 
found that the mortality among the latter was dou- 
ble that among the former. ‘The same author had 
nade inquiries into the mortality in France, Eng- 
land, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and several 
provinces of Russia, and found the uniform result 
to be, that, in every hundred, twenty-five was the 
average in the respective countries of those who 
arrived at the age of sixty, and that in the moun- 
tainous districts, whatever the latitude under which 
they are situate, the duration of life averages the 
longest. 


Artiricrat Imitation or PLants.—A curious 
collection of artificial plants has been lately pre- 
sented to the French Academy of Sciences, by the 
Baron Humbert de Molard. The collection was 
made by M. D’Argentelle, a veteran oflicer, de- 
voted to the pursuit of natural history; and who, 
during a sojourn of some years in the Isle of 
France, occupied himself in making exact repre- 
sentations of all the plants of that island, so fertile 





in vegetable productions, The collection has been 


longer seen in Scandinavia (under 60° 61™ of 











submitted to a committee of the Academy, who in 


their report state, that M. D’Argentelle had suc- 
ceeded to perfection, as far as fruits, leaves, and 
stem were concerned: his articles were perfectly 
durable, and left nothing to desire as to the exact- 
ness of their resemblance. In the flowers he had 
been less fortunate; the imitation of these pre- 
sented difficulties which it was not in his power to 
surmount, and which the committee express an 
opinion that he would have done better not to have 
attempted. M. D'Argentelle died without leaving 
any record of his manner of proceeding ; but the 
loss of the secret, say the committee, is little to be 
regretted, as the process must have been too long, 
too difficult, and too expensive to have been of any 
utility. In it M. D’Argentelle seems to have em- 
ployed, as it suited him, various sorts of metal, 
iron, wood, pasteboard, tow, cotton, saw-dust, 
gums, resins, apparently rice-paste, and over the 
whole a coat of coloured wax. The collection is 
pronounced to be extremely curious, but of little 
use; yet superior to every thing of the sort be- 
fore attempted, and well calculated for a museum. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST. 

Autobiography, (Vidocq), complete in 4 vols. royal 18mo. 
ll. 4s. ' 

Simplicity of Health, 2nd edition, bs. 

Some Account of the Life of Reginald Heber, D.D. 
Bishop of Calcutta, 18mo. 5s. : 
Gideon, and other Poems, by the author of * My early 
Years,’ * Jane and her Teacher,’ &c. 12mo. 3s. fid. 
Mrs. Hofland’s Young Northern ‘Traveller, new edition, 
2s. 6d. 

The Complete Cabinet Maker’s and U pholsterer’s Guide, 
by J. Stokes, 1 vol. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

The Parent's Offering, new edition, with additions, 
12mo. 5s. 

Mrs. Moore’s History of France, with 6 plates, 3rd edit. 
7s. Gd. 

Hufeland’s Art of Prolonging Human Life, new edition, 
with Notes, by an English Physician, 12mo. Ys. 6d. 
Memoirs of Mrs. A. H. Judson, by J. D. Knowles, 

2nd edition, 12mo. 5s. 
W oodfall’s Law of Landlord and Tenant, 7th edit. 25s. 
Crombie’s Natural Theology, 2 vols. Bvo, 24s. 
Roscoe’s Digest of the Law relating to Bills of Ex. 
change, Promissory Notes, and Banker’s Cheques, 10s. 
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| Temperatu 


Nights and mornings for the most part rainy. 
Mean temperature of the week, 614°. 
Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.45. 
Highest temperature at noon, 184°. 
Astronomical Observations, 
The Sun and Mars in conj. on Wednesday, at 33h. a.m. 
The Sun entered Virgo on Sunday at 11h. 33m, a.m. 
Jupiter’s geoceutric longitude on Sunday, 6° 6’ in Sagitt. 
Sun's ditto ditto 0° 1’ in Virgo. 
Length of day on Sunday, 14h. 4 m. decreased 2 h. 30m. 
Sun’s horary motion, 2’ 24” plus. Logarithmic num, of dis- 
tance, .004625. 


PARLIAMENT. 
This day is published in 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 
A® ARGUMENT for more of the DIVISION 
of LABOUR in CIVIL LIFE in this COUN- 
TRY. Part. In which Parliament, and the Distract- 
ing Number of its Cares, are treated of. By WiLtiaM 
WICKENs. 

* The quotations we have given will, we hope, serve to 
direct attention to this intelligent essay. The subject is 
as yet new to public consideration, and the matter is 
suggestive of much interesting and important speculation.” 
—Exvaminer. 

* The author of this publication has brought forward a 
variety of topics in a high degree deserving of attention.’ 
— Times. 

* The subject Mr. Wickens has taken in hand, isa 
highly important one. Great credit is due to him for the 
boldness of his attempt, and scarcely less for the skill 
with which he has executed it.’—Atheneum. 

See also the Spectator of August 8th. 

Printed for Saunders and Otley, Conduit-sireet. 
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~ JEUTENANT COLONEL NAPIER’S HIS- 
4 TORY of the WAR in the PENINSULA. 
8vo., with plans. Price 20s., boards. By T. and W. 
Boone, 480, Strand, near Charing-cross. 








On the Ist of September will be published, price One 
Shilling, No. 7, of 


‘7 DRAMATIC MAGAZINE: embellished 
with finely-engraved Portraits of Mr. ‘I’. P. Cooke 
and Miss Scott, in Black-eyed Susan, taken from sit- 
tings expressly for this work.—Contents: ‘he Thes- 
pian Gallery, a poem, with Notes Biographical and His- 
torical, (to be continued in every number.) Kemble, 
Vestris, Liston, Phillips ;—Coincidences and Imitations, 
Shakspeare and Marloe ;—Father Southwell and Ancient 
and Modern English Drema;—Garrick’s Richard ;— 
Theatrical Journal s—Provincial Intelligence ;—Anec- 
dotes ;— Miscellanies, &c. 

London: published by Whittaker and Co., Ave-Ma- 
ria-lane; Proois of the plates, plain and coloured, may 
be had at the Artist's Depositury, 87, Charlotte-street, 
Rathbone-place. 





Second edition. 
FAAHE BRUNSWICK, a Poem, in three Cantos. 
* Falleo, fallen, fallen, fallen.’—Dryden. 

* To avoid altogether the track and process of Byron 
in a serio-comic poem of the octavo stanza, is doubtless 
no easy prescription; but, in the present example, if we 
are somesimes reminded of the above great authority, it 
is chiefly by the snatches of powerful thought which 
occur from time to time.’— New Monthly Magazine. 

Printed for Wm. Marsh, New Public Subscription 
Library, 147, Oxford-street. 


BANKS OF THE RHINE. 
Just published, fitted up in a neat case, price 10s. 6d., or 
beautifully coloured, price 1/. Is., 


PANORAMA of the RENE and of the ad- 
LA jacent Country from COLOGNE to MAYENCE, 
accompanied with Maps, exhibiting the whole course of 
the River. Also a Descriptive Pamphlet, entitled THE 
STEAM-BOAT COMPANION. 
London: published by Samuci Leigh, 18, Strand: of 
whom may be obtained a variety of Works for Travellers 
on the Coutinent. 








This day is published, price Seven Shillings and Sixpence, 
No. VIII. of the 
7 4 OREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Contents :—I. Revolutions of Naples in 1647 and 
1648.—I1. Mozart.—IIL. Hieroglyphics.—IV. Marino 
Fatiero; Lord Byron and Casimir Delavigne.—V. Let- 
ting of Land; Metayer System.—VI. Spanish Epic 
Poetry 5; Ercilla’s Araucana.—VIT. Wessenberg and the 
Roman Catholic Church in Germany. —VILT. The Black 
Sea and the Caucasus.—LX. Méry and Barthelemy ; 
The Son of the Man.—X. History of the Knights Tem- 
plars.—XI. Rosini’s Nun of Monza.—XI1I. to XX. Cri- 
tical Sketches of Latin, German, French, &c. Works. 
Miscellaneous Literary Notices, No. VIII. contain- 
ing sixty-six Notices from Denmark, France, Germany, 
lialy, Netherlands, Russia, Spain, and of Oriental Lite- 
rature.—List of the principal New Works published on 
the Continent from April to June, 1829.—Index to the 
Fourth Velume. 
No. IX. will be published in October. 

The first four volumes may now be had complete, price 
31. in boards, 

Published by Treuttel and Wiirtz, Treuttel, jun. and 
Richter, Foreign Booksellers to the King, 30, Soho- 
square. 








Just published, by Sherwood & Co. 24, Paternoster Row, 
Price 3s. 6d. New Ed. Revised. 

RACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on STRIC- 

TURE, and other DISEASES of the URETHRA 
—<describing an effectual mode of Cure by an Internal 
Medicine; and proving the application of Instruments 
unnecessary, aud generally productive of injury: Illus- 
trated by Cases: and on the Origin, Symptoms, and 
‘Treatment of Stricture in the Rectum, by. W. RENou, 
M. R. C. 8S. London. 

The Remedy for Stricture is entirely a new composi- 
tion, which owing to the difficulty ef the Chemical pro- 
cess cannot be dispensed in the usual course of Practice ; 
itis therefore prepared under the immediate inspection of 
the Proprietors, Messrs. Rexou and Newman, Members 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, who, desi- 
rous of diffusing its benefits, may be consulted at No. 10, 
Adam Street, Adelphi, from 11 to 5 daily. Sold in 
Packets £1. 2s. each, or, five Packets in one, £5. by all 
respectable medicine venders. None are Genuine unless 
signed with the Proprietors’ names, and sealed with their 
crest on the stamp outside. 

, N. B. All communications from the Country must be 
ree, 











NIVERSITY of LONDON.—The Notice of 

the various Courses of Lectures to be delivered 
during the next Session, and of the days, hours, and fees, 
fixed for the attendance of each, may be had at the Office 
of the University; and at Mr. Taylor's, 30, Upper 
Gower-street. 

The Medical Classes will commence on the Ist of Oc- 
tober, and the General Classes on the 2nd of November. 
By order of the Council, 

THOMAS COATES, Clerk. 
University of London, Aug. 1, 1829. 





OLOSSEUM, REGENT’S PARK.—The Pro- 
prietors of this magnificent EXHIBITION, invite 

the attention of the Public to the 
NEW ARRANGEMENT OF THE ADMISSIONS. 
To view the Panorama alone - - - ° 3. 
To view the Panorama, with the original Ball removed 
from St. Paul’s Cathedral,—the Prospect from the 
summit of the Building,—and the Saloon for the re. 


ception of Works of Art - - - - 3s. 
To view the Conscrvatories, Fountain, and Swiss 
Cottage ° 2s. 


*,* Open from 10 till Dusk. 





CARPENTER’S LECTURES ON BIBLICAL 
CRITICISM.—Most handsomely printed in octavo, 
price 12s. boards, 

OPULAR LECTURES on BIBLICAL CRI- 

; TICISM and INTERPRETATION: to which 

is added, a Vocabulary of the Symbolical Language of 

Scriptures By WILLIAM CARPENTER, Author 

ot * A Popular Introduction to the Study of the Holy 

Scriptures,’ &c. 

‘Let no man, upon a weak conceit of sobriety, or an 
ill-applied moderation, think or maintain that a man can 
search to@ far, or be too well studied in the Book of 
God's Wor: ; rather let men endeavour an endless pro- 
gress or proficiency therein.’—Bacon. 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside; 
Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly; J. Nesbit, Berners’- 
street ; and of all ocher Booksellers. 


Where also may be had, by the same Author, 

An EXAMINATION of SCRIPTURE DIFFI- 
CULTIES, elucidating 700 passages in the Old and 
New Testament. Price 12s. Also, 

SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY, with nu- 


merous Cuts. 14s. 





| ghee he AL SECURITY of PROPERTY. 
‘A Architects, Builders, Goldsmiths, Jewellers, and 
Persons fitting up Shop Fronts, or other Depositories for 
valuable Property, are respectfully solicited to inspect the 
Patent METALLIC SHUTTERS, BLINDS, and 
DOORS, at the Manufactory of ANDREW SMITH 
and COMPANY, 69 Princes-street, Haymarket, where 
they may be seen practically applied, and where the su- 
perior security, neatness, economy, expedition, and saving 
in trouble in shutting up shops, &c. ard the smallness of 
space required—compared with the awkward mode now 
in use—are at once apparent.—Likewise their Patent 
FRENCH CASEMENTS, for completely excluding 
the weather.—And also their LEVER CRAMP, for 
laying Floors and for Ship-building. 

The prices of the whole are such as to warrant their 
general adoption. 


INVALUABLE DISCOVERY. 
it OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARLY 
, DENTRIFICE, a vegetable preparation of con- 
firmed efficacy, for Beautifyirng the Teech, and Strength- 
ening the Gums.—Experience already characterizes Kow- 
land’s Odonto as the most infallible in felicitous result of 
any Dentrifice ever offered to public notice. Pleasant in 
application, though powerful in effect, this salubrious, 
assuasive, and invigorating specific, accelerates, without 
pain, the cutting of the teeth, and averts fatality, hitherto 
so prevalent at thac critical period of infancy. ‘i'o the 
adult, whose teeth are threatened with decay, and whose 
gums are scorbutic, Rowland'’s Odonto will prove a sur- 
prisingly effectual renovator, imparting soundness and 
brilliancy, with fair presage through life of determined 
duration, and entirely excluding the recurrence of tooth. 
ache. ‘To the indefatigable research of an Indian Botan- 
ist, the world is indebted for this sustainer and embellisher, 
in the Odonto, of * the human face divine.” As, in 
fact, creating and preserving a fine set of teeth, and puri- 
fying the gums, Rowland’s Odonto is generally recom- 
mended by the faculty ; and by all who are desirous of 
excelling in personal attraction will be appreciated, on 
trial, as a truly invaluable acquisition.—Price 2s. 9d. 
per box, Duty included.—Imposture is already on the 
alert: the public is therefore requested to observe that 
the Genuine Odonto has the name and address, * A. 
Rowland & Son, 20, Hatton-garden,’ engraved on the 
Government Stamp, which is pasted on the wrapper—all 


other preparations styled Odonto are spurious and per- 
hicions, 








TOURIST’S GUIDE IN SCOTLAND. 
Just published, price 8s. neatly bound, 


EIGH’S NEW POCKET ROAD-BOOK 

of SCOTLAND; to which are added PLEASURE 

Tours. Illustrated with a coloured Map of Scotland 
and a Guide to the Curiosities of Edinburgh. 

Printed for Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand. Of whom may 
be had, 

LEIGH’S ROAD-BOOK of ENGLAND and 
WALES. Price 8s. bound, or with 55 County Maps, 
Price 12s. bound. 

LEIGH'S NEW ROAD-MAP of ENGLAND, 
WALES, and SCOTLAND, 39 inches by 29}, roan 
tuck, price 16s. 

LEIGH'S ROAD-BOOK of IRELAND, price 9s. 
bound. 

*,* A Variety of Works for Travellers on the Con- 
tinent. 





TO FLUTE PLAYERS. 
N FRIDAY Last, the ‘7th of AUGUST, 
Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall, Stationer’s Hall 
Court, published, price 4s. Nos. 17 and 18 (the two 
Numbers incorporated) of THE FLUTIST’S MAGA. 
ZINE, which will be found, on inspection, to be of a 
more interesting nature than ever since its first establish- 
ment. Contents of Music:—1l. The celebrated Fanta- 
sia, of Tulou, which he performed at his concert, on the 
13th of June last. (This Piece is published at Paris at five 
francs.) 2. A beautiful Fantasia, by Berbiguier, on the 
Barcarolle in * Masaniello.’ (This piece is also published 
at five francs.) 3. The favourite airs in * Masaniello,” 
arranged as solos, by W. N. James. ‘There are twenty- 
four pages of Music, engraved in the first style, for which 
the Music Seller would charge at least 10s. Contenis of 
Letter-press:—1. The respective merits of M. Tulou, 
Mr. Nicholson, and Mr. Drouét. 2. Essay on Sound, 
concluded. 3. M. Monzani’s defunct Patents. 4. A 
Day with Dressler. 5. The Correspondence between M. 
Tulou, M. Monzani, and Mr. James. 6. The present 
State of Music. 7. Review of New Flute Music, 
&e. &e. 

TO THE MUSICIAN.—Messrs. Simpkin and Mar- 
shall have also just published No. III. of ‘James's 
Quarterly General Catalogue of Music,” price 6d. No. IT. 
contains the New Musical Works. from January to April, 
price id. No.1. the whole of last year’s publications, 
price 2s. No Musician should be without this Cata- 
logue; it is a complete reference to all new Musical 
Works which are published from quarter to quarter, with 
the price of each publication, name of the composer, and 
by whom published. 


JAMES’S IMPROVED FLUTES. These Flutes, 
which M. Tulou pronounced the best he ever tried of 
English make; and which, he further observed, in a 
company of professors, were far superior to Monzani’s, 
are made under the inspection of, and tuned by, Mr. 
James, Editor of the * Flutist’s Magazine,’ &c. the 
prices of which are as follows :— 

With elastic 
plug C keys, 
like Nichol. 
son’s or Mon- 


With silver 

plates to the 
C keys, and 
case & clean- 


An 8-Keyed Fl h — ser complete. 
n 8-Keyed Flute tipt with) , . 

GET Si ncnicsccvetncessicets J 48 8 0 £1010 0 
A 7-Keyed ditto, ditto ......... 770 99 0 
A 6-Keyed ditto, ditto ......... 6 6 0 8 8 0 


For Mr. Tulou’s opinion on these Instruments, see 
* The Harmonicon’ for August, and * The Flutist’s Ma- 
gazinc’ Nos. 17 and 18, (the two Nos. incarporated,) pub- 
lished on Friday last, the 7th of August. 

*,* The Amateurs of the Flute are informed, that 
Mr. James has incurred the great expense of re-printing 
those Nos. of his Magazine which were out of print. 
* The Flutist’s Magazine’ is therefore now complete from 
its commencement, at the following prices: Ist vol. 24s. 
in boards; 2nd vol 10s. in boards. No. 16, for January, 
1829, is just reprinted, price 2s. Amateurs are also 
informed, that Mr. James continues, as usual, to give 
lessons on the Flute, on moderate terms, at his lodgings, 
45, Warwick-street, Golden-square, or at the pupil’s 
residence. ‘ 

*The quarterly number of this Magazine, which has 
just appeared, does much credit to Mr. James, the Editor, 
to whom amateur flutists are greatly indebted for his con- 
stant and very valuable labours. ‘The critical department 
of the present number evinces, as usual, talent and infor- 
mation on the part of the writer, and may be read with 
advantage not only by the flutist, but by the musician in 
general. The musical portion consists of the delightful 
Fantasia played by Tulon at his concert, a Fantasia of 
Berbiguier, and the exquisite Masaniello melodies.’— 
Morning Post, August 18th. 
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